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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


LTHOUGH there have been no recent military opera- 

. tions of importance in America, the’ news received 
during the past week is by no means destitute of interest or 
significance. It is evident that Longstreet’s victory at 
Bean Station was far more decisive than the previous 
Federal accounts admitted. And it seems to be generally 
believed that, so far from being under any necessity to con- 
tinue his retreat, this enterprising commander is meditating 
a fresh blow in East Tennessee. The stand which he has 
so successfully made has not only given ample time for the 
reorganization of Bragg’s late army, under General Joe 
Johnstone, but has inspired the Northern leaders with 
apprehensions for the safety of the army of the Potomac. 
We are now told that, in order to secure its line of com- 


munications, it will be necessary for it to fall back toa | 


point nearer Washington. As General Grant, some time 
since, withdrew to Chattanooga, this movement will com- 
plete the surrender, by the Federals, of every inch of ground 
which they gained by those victories which Mr. Lincoln 
thought sufficiently decisive to justify a special national 
thanksgiving. Nor is this the only quarter in which the 
Northern forces have had to surrender their conquests. They 
have abandoned the severely contested territory of the Teche 
Bayou, in Louisiana, about the importance of which we 
heard so much when it was occupied by Banks. And 
although the Confederates have been repulsed in their 
attacks upon Fort Gibson and Fort Smith, in Arkansas, 
the fact of such attacks taking place shows how imperfect 
is the. Federal hold upon that State. In Western Tennessee 
bodies of Confederates—some of them amounting to several 
thousands in number—are known to be in arms; and as 
the navigation of the Mississippi is still closed by the 
guerilla forces on its banks, it is obvious that the Federals 
are very far indeed from having subjugated the country 
over which they have advanced. In the meantime, the 
first of January was at hand,—and as we do not hear that 
President Lincoln had raised the 300,000 men which he 
required by that date, we are justified in believing that the 
system of voluntary enlistment has once more failed to recruit 
the Northern armies. If that be so, the conscription must 
again be resorted to. This time it must be a conscription 
without the alternative of furnishing substitutes. The 
Southerners have submitted to such a measure, which is 
probably the severest test to which the patriotism and self- 
devotion of a people can be put. But we entertain grave 
doubts whether, when it comes to compulsory service in the 
army, the public spirit of the North will respond to the 
demand. The classes who are now eager for war because 
it enriches them, are likely to regard it in a different way 
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when it entails personal sacrifices, and compels them to 
undergo the hardships and perils of the field. 
There is reason to believe that Austria and Prussia are 
at last becoming alarmed at the probable consequences of 
allowing the prevalent Teutonic mania to run an unchecked 
career. They see that at the present moment the minor 
states are having it all their own way ; are virtually dictating 
to the two principal German courts the course they shall 
pursue ; and are reducing them from the level of great Euro- 
pean powers to that of mere members of the Confederation, 
Although this may be very agreeable to the Kings of Saxony, 
Bavaria, and Wurtemberg, who would be in no great danger 
from an European war, it opens by no means a pleasant 
| prospect for the two countries which will have to bear the 

brunt of such a struggle, and may have'to reimburse certain 
| powerful and aggressive allies of Denmark for their generous 
Austria has especial cause for 
| uneasiness in the threatening attitude of Italy, and in the 
| mutterings of Hungarian discontent. Under these cireum- 
stances it is not surprising that she should have declared to 
Prussia her determination not to withdraw from the treaty 
| of London ; and that one of Count Rechberg’s semi-official 
| journals should have been employed to lecture the minor 
states upon the danger of invading Denmark. Unfortu- 
| nately this repentance comes rather too late to be of any 
practical service ; even if the two powers have either the 
strength or the resolution to control the headlong current 
of national passion. If they persist in their proposal to the 
| Diet to occupy Schleswig as a means of compelling the with- 
| drawal of the November constitution, the die will have been 
cast for war. The neutral Powers are not indeed free 
from blame. If Austria and Prussia had received timely 
warning that Engtand, France, and Russia would not permit 
the invasion of Schleswig, they would probably have pre- 
vented—they would certainly not have promoted such a 
Nor is it impossible that even Saxon and Bavarian 


exertions on her behalf. 





measure. 
statesmen would have hesitated to accept the responsibility 
of a step known to be fraught with such momentous 
consequences. But, instead of this, the Germans have 
been encouraged in their successive encroachments, by 
the belief that the Danes would be coerced into 
indefinite concession by England and Russia; and now 
matters have reached a point at which it. would be difficult 
for them to retreat even if they still retained the self-control 
which they have been tempted to cast aside. The attitude 
of France has, no doubt, mainly contributed to bring about 
the present critical situation. Had the Emperor Napoleon 
frankly declared himself in favour of maintaining the inte- 
grity of Denmark —as he was bound to do under the Treaty 
of London—the Germans must have perceived the neces- 
sity of setting bounds to their aggressive desigus. If he 
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were sincerely desirous of preserving the peace of Burope, 
this was his obvious, course He has, however, wrapped 
himself in a mystenious reserve ; has held aloof from, the 
negotiations which have been going on ; and now seems 
waiting the opportunity which the breaking out of war may 
afford him for choosing the side most favourable to his 
interests. Such a policy may be astute ; it is certainly not 
disinterested. Still, making every allowance for the embar- 
rassment which his disingenuous policy is calculated, and is 
probably intended to create, the conduct of our own Govern- 
ment seems to have been neither as decided nor as dignified as 
the occasion demanded. We know that the views of Ear! 
Russell and Lord Palmerston differ widely as to the merits 
of the original dispute; and there are many indications 
that our action is based upon some lame compromise between 
these two statesmen rather than upon any definite principle 
or any clearly and firmly conceived plan. The course of 
events painfully reminds us of the way in which we 
“drifted” into the Crimean war; nor can we conceal our 
apprehension that a feebleness and irresolution similar to 
that displayed by the Aberdeen Cabinet, will again have a 
like result. 


The Mexican expedition seems destined to be a source 
of considerable trouble to the Government of France. The 
committee of the Corps Législatif on the Supplemental 
Credits has ventured to interrogate the Ministers who 
appeared before it in the most stringent manner, in refer- 
ence to the objects sought to be attained, the operations 
which are in progress, and the prospect of obtaining repay- 
ment of the large sums which this Quixotic undertaking 
has cost and is costing France. It is searcely surprising that 
these high functionaries did not come very well out of an 
ordeal to which they have not been accustomed. The 
official assurances that everything was going on in the best 
possible manner did not satisfy the committee, who agreed 
unanimously to a report, advising that an end should be 
put to the Mexican expedition as speedily as possible, and 
respectfully, but firmly, representing that their views on 
this point were those of the country at large. Such lan- 
guage will greatly strengthen the hands of the Opposition 
in the forthcoming dgbates on the Address ; especially if, as 
appears certain, it finds an echo from benches whose occu- 
pants are unquestionably devoted to the Napoleonic dynasty. 
It is indeed evident that the Emperor feels painfully the 
embarrassment of his position. The inspired press has been 
instructed to represent the Mexicans as ardent partizans of 
French intervention ; and it is stated that the Archduke 
Maximilian will forthwith leave Europe, in order to 
ascend his precarious throne. It is unlikely that these 
attempts to make things pleasant will impose upon any- 
body. They may postpone the day of reckoning, but the 
longer it is deferred the heavier will be the account to be 
settled between the Emperor and his people. Sooner or 
later the Emperor will have to yield. The important 
question is, by what new enterprise he will cover a retreat 
which must compromise his dignity and shake his authority. 
Unfortunately, our experience of his reign justifies a fear 
that the solution of a domestic imbroglio is likely to be 
sought in a foreign war. 


For some reason, as to which we are imperfectly informed by 
telegraph, Captain Sherard Osborn’s expedition to Chinah as 
terminated abortively. All we knowis that Prince Kung 
having refused to ratify the agreement made by Mr. Lay 
with the Captain, the latter proceeded to disband his forces. 
In all probability the dispute turned mainly upon the rela- 
tions to be maintaitied between the English and Chinese 
commanders. It was understood that Captain Osborn ex- 
pected to act independently, or at any rate only to receive 
orders from the Imperial Government at Pekin. He desired 
to be rather an auxiliary than a mercenary. No doubt he 
would thus have become in a greater degree the master of 
his employers. And we can well believe the Chinese 
Minister saw that so long as the civil war continued, he 
would have little real power left to him with Mr. Bruce at 
Pekin, Mr. Lay at Shanghai, and Captain Osborn in com- 
mand of the navy. Possibly our enemies and rivals have 
found means to instil into his mind a suspicion of our ulti- 
mate intentions. Foreigners will not believe that in India we 
have an oriental empire which gratifies our utmost 


‘ ambition ; 
and that the last thing we desire is to have 


| We. China also on 
our hands. Our sole wish, is to see the country restored 


to tranquillity, and of this there seems but little prospect 
without European intervention in some shape or another. 
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And althongh the way inpwhiclr itwas proposed that this 
should! take place under tlie auspices of Captain Osbern was 
not free from objections, it had on the other hand many 
practical recommendations. There is certainly cause to 
fear that if the war between the Imperialsts and the Taepings 
continues, our interests may ultimately force us to interfere 
in a more direct manner, If, indeed, we believed that a 
policy of non-intervention in China could be practically 
carried out without sacrificing the advantages which we 
have gained and which are guaranteed to us by treaty, we 
might rejoice with some of our contemporaries over Captain 
Osborn’s return to England. But as we are convinced that 
this is not the case, we regret the failure of a scheme which 
promised to apply a remedy before the disease had become 
well-nigh incurable; and which involved England in 
responsibilities of a far less serious character than those 
which may be thrust upon her if China lapses into a state of 
general anarchy. 








MURDER MADE EASY. 


Tur unexpected rescue of George Victor Townley from the 
gallows may justly excite grave anxiety in the public mind. If 
this man is insane, what standard of insanity in future is to 
prevail? He has been let off because the doctors have a different 
definition of madness from that which the law sanctions, and 
because the voice of the law has been drowned in the voices of 
the doctors. According to medical opinion, any one who labours 
under delusions—whose mental faculties are diseased in such a 
way as to affect his actions, or who is ungovernable in his 
impulses—is mad. As madness, in a medical sense, is pretty 
nearly equivalent to disease of the mental faculties, the doctors, 
judged by their own verbiage, are unquestionably right. Yet, 
if the doctors were to have it their own way, no life would be 
safe. Intense passion overpowering for awhile the will, irrita- 
bility or nervousness disordering the reason, moral scepticism 
lastly sapping and weakening the conscience,—all would be an 
excuse for murder. Where could the line be drawn between 
the morbid and the mad, between one man who is odd or 
capricious and another who is a raving maniac, if the law did 
not step in with a test and a standard borrowed from common 
sense P ‘That standard is one which is the safeguard of society. 
Did the prisoner know what he was doing; that the knife was 
a knife, and the throat was the throat of a human being? 
Did he know also that what he was doing was against the law 
of God and of the land? If he knew all this and still did the 
deed, the law pronounces that he is responsible and must pay 
the forfeit. Lastly, the law provides a salutary check against 
reckless defences on the ground of insanity. All criminals are 
presumed sane till they can clearly show that they are insane 
within the legal meaning of the word. 

Such being the law, the onus lay at the trial on Townley’s 
advisers to prove clearly that he was insane, in order that he 
might lawfully escape on this plea. They failed completely to 
make out theircase. The evidence established beyond a doubt 
that the prisoner was perfectly aware he was killing his 
betrothed, and knew that he should be hung for it. The jury, 
regarding their oaths, did not tamper with the abundant proof 
of the fact, but, like honest men, found him guilty of murder, 
Testimony, luminous as daylight, was produced to the effect 
that, on the afternoon before his interview with his victim, 
Townley was calm and rational. When he asked to see her 
the servant who took in his message noticed no erratic excite- 
ment. He was still calm during the hour that he sat conversing 
with Miss Gor win on the garden bench. After the murder, he 
quietly assisted in carrying the body to the house, kissed it, 
said—with the callousness of a man who had counted the cost 
—that she had deceived him, and that any woman that 
deceived him must die; and acknowledged, lastly, that he 
looked to be hung for his misdeed. The definition of the law 
was amply fulfilled. In the eyes of justice, of the jury, of the 
judge who tried him, George Victor Townley was a murderer, 
and in the eyes of all sensible people was a cruel and 
dangerous one. 

Let us now turn to the evidence—though evidence is not 
the oe to give to a rom ph ape information vaguely taken 
in a hole-and-corner when the trial was over, ; 
cross-examination by the counsel for Pa Cnewn apna 
the public are asked to overrule the sentence of a judge and 
jury. An agitation is set on foot by the prisoner’s friends and 
sympathisers. Petitions are signed freely in the neighbourhood 
where his family are known; and indeed—considering ‘how 
easily signatures are given, and what moral courage it requires 
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in a case of life and death to refuse to sign—there m ‘ght well 
lr. ve been twice as many petitions as there actually were. ‘The 
cry of medical men at once began in the newspapers, supported 


by the cry of the chaplains who had been endeavouring in 


vain to awaken the convict’s dead and withered conscience.’ 


One of the most prominent remonstrances came from Dr. 
Black of the University of London, and appeared during 
December in the Z'imes. Dr. Black devoted himself entirely 
to prove that Townley, according to medical standards, was 
not in his healthy mind. He maimtained that at the time 
this person committed the crime he was in all probability 
suffering from insane impulse. ‘There was, he said, derange- 
nent in the family. Townley had suffered distress of mind 
rom the rupture of his engagement. He had undergone 
sleepless nights, eaten little, drank brandy, taken morphia, 
conversed with Miss Goodwin, and learnt from her lips that all 
must be over between them. Besides this he was affected by the 
sight of the bleeding corpse, and afterwards Dr. Forbes Winslow 

-who was retained for the defence—had given evidence that he 
was labouring under moral insanity, when he saw him in gaol 
on the part of his clients. Therefore, said Dr. Black, Townley was 
not to be punished for murder. Thisis simply making murder 
easy. If Dr. Black is right, anybody who has the misfortune 
to have three or four cracked maiden aunts, and a lunatic 
second cousin, may with impunity kill the lady who jilts him 
if he takes the precaution of drinking morphia before the 
murder, and of avowing it after it is over; provided always he 
convinces Dr. Winslow by his language and demeanour that he 
is what Dr. Winslow calls morally insane. The law knows 
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hat all people who commit crime are 
Kither 
their reason or their conscience has failed to gowern their 
passions of anger or revenge. fFifty thousand witnesses— 
all establishing this and whatever else Dr. Black asserts—in 
the sicht of the law are and should be of no avail. 

We next come to the ingenuous confession of the Rev. 
Cosmo Gordon, M.A., who has been summoned to assist the 
chaplain of the gaol in administering spiritual medicine to 


in one sense deranged. ‘They act suadente diabolo. 


Townley, and who, because he has failed, believes very 
sincerely that ‘Townley must be mad. Mr. Gordon writes to 
the Times to say that repeated conversations with the prisoner 
leave no doubt on his mind that the prisoner is not “a respon- 
If Mr. Gordon had confined himself to telling 
us that Townley was very odd and eccentric, that 
When he informs us that Townley is not 
*‘ responsible,” he deserts the region of medicine and religion, 
and enters the domain of law, for it is the law, as we have 
shown, that lays down who is and who is not “ responsible.” 
Let us, then, see how far Mr. Gordon meets the law’s rule and 
test. ‘“ Townley,” says Mr. Gordon, “has no regard for his 
life—he expresses delight that he is to be hung—he rolls 
his eyes—his countenance flushes unusually—and he talks 
incoherently. He justifies murder—he contradicts himself— 
and he has no mental capacity to receive religion.” Mr. 
Gordon appears to be a kind and simple-minded clergyman, 
and he reminds us very much of a witness who was called 
not long ago in another part of England to support a similar 
defence. ‘The witness in the case to which we refer believed 
the murderer mad becanse one evening that the conversation 
turned on the immortality of the soul, the murderer had 
treated his arguments cavalierly. The next gentleman who 
has the misfortune to kill his mistress in cold blood has a very 
obvious course to pursue. He will, first of all, telegraph for 
the Rev. Cosmo Gordon. He will next roll his eyes, and get 
very red when Mr. Gordon talks to him. After this he will 
justify what he has done, and make Mr. Gordon’s hair stand 
on end with the horrid immorality of his propositions. He 
will contradict himself. He will at other times be as gentle 
as a child and appreciate kindness. Finally, he will turn a 
deaf ear to Mr. Gordon’s spiritual admonitions. The result will 
be that Mr. Gordon will consider his conduct and manner 
decidedly maniacal, and will address an epistle to the Times 
to say so. We should like to know if this mode of judgin 
again is not “ Murder made Easy.” Supposing even that al 


sible agent.” 
would have 
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been one thing. 





l 
Mr. Gordon says be literally true, and that he has not been 
taken in by pure imposture—he has not alleged a single fact 
to outweigh the strong evidence before us: that Townley slew 
Miss Godwin, and slew her with fall knowledge that he was 
violating the law. 

The curious stress laid by Mr. Gordon and others on the 
fact that Townley justified openly in his cell the deed for which 
he was condemned, reminds us not a little of a similar scene 
depicted by that master hand which, within the last few weeks, 
has been laid cold in death. Everybody knows Sir Bulwer 
Liytton’s Etigene Aram. Everybody knows Mr. Thackeray’s 
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amusing and witty parody of it in his comic imitation novel 
entitled ‘“‘ George de Barnewell.” Seated in the condenined 
cell, George de Barnewell conversed with his excellent chaplain 
upon metaphysics in general—the soul—existence—Plato— 
and the Ideal and the Beautiful. Where there isno remorse, 
said George de Barnewell, there can be no crime. I am not 
sorry—therefore I am innocent. Is my reasoning correct ? 
And the venerable chaplain admitted that the argument could 
not be confuted. We cannot help thinking that some similar 
scene must have taken place in the Derby gaol, when Mr. 
Gordon, attempting to prove to George Victor Townley that 
murder was sinful, George Victor Townley rolled his eyes, and 
told the gentle Mr. Gordon that, upon all moral and philoso- 
phical grounds, Mr. Gordon’s reasoning was unsound. 

Lastly, the public have before them at some length, in the 
Derbyshire Advertiser, a history of the vacillations which Sir 
George Grey’s mind has undergone on the subject. ‘The new 
material on which the prisoner’s sentence was changed is set 
forth at length. First and foremost, having brought Dr. 
Winslow to swear that the prisoner’s conversation contained 
symptoms of moral insanity, the friends of the prisoner now 
come forward to dclare that the prisoner’s early life and 
opinions were irreproachable. If so, so much the worse for 
Dr. Winslow’s theory. If Townley had always been mad, it 
would have been one thing. If he was only mad since the 
murder, and while conversing with his doctor and his chaplain, 
the affair alters its complexion. Mr. Dolan, a friend of 
Townley’s—who wes not called at the trial—next made state- 
ments on oath that in London on one occasion Townley had 
purchased seven white hats and three umbrellas, and had cut 
holes in the hats to distinguish them from one another. On 
another occasion Townley had jumped into the water with his 
clothes on, in apparent ignorance that he was not undressed, 
The evidence looks strangely suspicious. If given, it was given 
on an affidavit without cross-examination, and ex parte state- 
ments of this kind—we mean no disrespect to Mr, Dolan—are 
worth as a rule about as much as the paper on which they are 
written. But where was Mr. Dolan at the trial? Explanations, 
we are informed, have been given to the Home Secretary as to 
his absence. We shall be very glad to see them. As Townley’s 
friends had three months’ notice of his trial, it is ratber 
strange so important a witness was not,present, though he is 


able to turn up a fortnight after, when the judge and the 


cross-examining counsel have gone back to their Christmas 
fireside. But even if Mr. Dolan’s evidence were all irrefragable, 
to what a Indicrous nothing does it amount? Townley is 
absent in mind. ‘Townley is eccentric in the way he treats his 
hats. Therefore Townley, when he cut Miss Goodwin’s throat, 
did not know what he was doing. The inference is absurd, 
even if it were not overwhelmed and destroyed by the mass of 
plain testimony to the contrary given im court.at Derby. 

Next we arrive at the Lunacy Commission sent down by 
Sir G. Grey to visit Townley m prison. We are told that 
Townley was never made aware of the object of their visit. 
Very possibly. But did Townley not know it as well as af 
governor, turnkeys, and chaplain had all thundered it im his 
ears? Credat Judwus, we say. Three Commissioners are 
hard at work probing the state of George Victor Townley’s 
mental faculties three days before the day of execution, and 
Mr. Townley converses as innocently and ignorantly of it all 
as a babe. If Townley did in truth remain unconscious of 
all this kindly inquisition, it says far more for his imbeeility 
than has ever yet been said for his insanity. The Com- 
missioners then examine witnesses. Was there anybody to 
cross-examine them? Why were not these witnesses forth- 
coming when the prisoner stood before the judge and jury 
on his deliverance? We really do not know. Int as hope 
that Sir George Grey at least knows, and that he will vouch- 
safe to give this valuable information to the country. Finally, 
has there been the faintest shadow of fact to rebut the proot 
given at the assizes,—a proof so unequivocal that efter five 
minutes’ deliberation the jury came to the conclusion that at 
the moment of his doing the deed Townley knew what he was 
about? Mental derangement of a certain sort will not do, 
Moral blindness is not enough. Blind passions and uncon- 
trollable impulses are beside the question. What «lse has 
appeared to modify the former indestructible evidence we are 
left for the present to guess, hopelessly in the dark; bnt as 
two out of the three Commissioners sent down by the Home 
Office were doctors, the third being a solicitor, we cannot help 
having our suspicions. 

Upon the report of the Commission, or of a majority of the 
Commission, Sir G. Grey has acted. George Victor Townley 
passes by a happy transition from the scaffold to Bethlehem 
Hospital. The country may congratulate itself if the arrange- 
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ment does not issue in a vast increase of bloodshed throughout 
the length and breadth of England. These things sow their 
seed, and the seed is unhappily the seed of blood. In the 
interest of human life this case must not pass over without 
explanation. It is because humane men hate hanging and 
regard it as a sad necessity, that they ask that if mercy is to 
be shown it should not be shown in cases where to show mercy 
is to encourage mad passion and crime. The law is clear, and 
made for the protection of human life. Life becomes insecure 
when the law comes down from its high seat and makes way 
for a Commission of doctors. Some step must be taken, for 
the sake of society, to come to a clear understanding on the 
question both of insanity and of the present exercise of the 
royal prerogative by the Home Office. As at present advised 
we are inclined to believe with much dissatisfaction that 
Townley owes a justly-forfeited life to the illegal theories of a 
few doctors, to the weakness of Sir George Grey, and to the 
great activity of Townley’s many friends. So far we are of 
one mind with “S. G. O.” Let there be one law for rich and 
poor. Townley has had advantages which men less favour- 
ably circumstanced never would have possessed; and, on the 
very doubtful hypothesis that Sir G. Grey is right in remitting 
his sentence, every poor man has the right to ask that the law 
and procedure in cases of murderous insanity should be care- 
fully reformed. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer has just been addressing 
the working classes of Buckley, in Flintshire, on the occasion 
of opening a new reading-room which has been established in 
that village ; and as what Mr. Gladstone says in Buckley or any 
other corner of Great Britain will be read everywhere else, the 
unimportance of the locality and the event which have called 
forth his oration need not prevent us from dwelling upon it. 
Perhaps there are few things more difficult than judiciously 
to address a body of working men when you are opening to 
them a means of cultivating and raising their intellects. The 
temptation is strong to expatiate to them on the power which 
knowledge confers, and to detail to them the histories of men 
who, pursuing it under difficulties similar to their own, have 
,won themselves a place amongst the heroes of the world, 
sometimes even amongst its moneyed magnates. Such a 
picture must, of course, in the vast majority of cases be 
a false lure. The great rewards of life are for the few; 
and with regard to the minor rewards, they will always 
be more likely to be attained by men who start with 
the advantages of education, comfort and leisure, than by those 
who devote to the cultivation of their minds an hour or two of 
the interval that separates sleep from that toil which is pur- 
sued with the sweat of the brow. If, then, a spirit of ambition 
is awakened, it is tolerably sure to be disappointed ; and it is 
from the men who have suffered such disappointment that 
those preachers of discontent have arisen who have done so 
much at various times to misdirect the passions of the working 
classes, and make them discontented with the lot which heaven 
has assigned them. These are the men who respond with such 
enthusiasm to Mr. Bright when he thunders against a 
“ bloated aristocracy,” and would make his hearers believe that 
whatever ills they endure are inflicted upon them by the upper 
ten thousand. And though we are far from thinking that 
their discontent is inseparable from the attempts to open to 
the working classes a large field of mental cultivation, and 
place within their reach the acquirement of knowledge, we 
cannot doubt that an injudicious mode of encouraging them to 
reap those advantages is calculated to render them dissatisfied 
with their lot, and make them restless under that law of toil 
which is the dispensation not of man but of Providence. 


Mr. Gladstone happily avoided this common error. He told 
the working men of Buckley that while, like the lower 
animals, they must fill up the greater portion of their time 
with labour, sleep, and eating, there is an interval which the 
brute passes in vacancy, but in which man must and does, in 
some way or other, good or bad, cultivate his mind. To enable 
him to give it healthy food is the object of reading-rooms and 
all the other methods which are being adopted to disseminate 
knowledge. But here, instead of waking thoughts of ambition, 
he wisely warned his audience that the end of this mental cul- 
tivation is to qualify men for a better discharge of the duties 
of home; to make them better husbands and fathers. “ good 
and faithful subjects and citizens, both of the kingdom of this 
world and the world to come.” Instead of tempting them 
with examples of men who had fought their way fromn an 
humble obscurity to distinction, he pointed out to them the 
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evils they have to overcome before they can adorn their 
present station. This is the true estimate of the kind of self- 
improvement which we have to place within the reach of the 
working classes. We offer them knowledge to humanize 
them, to correct their evil habits, win them from the excessive 
use of stimulants prejudicial to their health and morals; 
soften their manners, instruct them in _ religion} and 
the works of Providence; give them some knowledge of the 
history of the nation of which they are citizens; teach them 
the lesson of self-denial and thrift. It may not surprise an 
Englishman to be told that the canny Scot is more saving 
than himself; but to hear that the impulsive French artisan, 
earning 20 or 30 per cent. less than he does, saves a 
greater proportion of his wages, is certainly very startling. 
We have not far to seek for the explanation. It is—the 
public-house. Here is the root of most of the evils which wait 
upon English labour. Even on this point Mr. Gladstone spoke 
with a moderation which will not be lost upon the working 
classes. He claims for himself and for all men who work 
hard “ a moderate, rational, and Christianlike use” of stimnu- 
lants. To the’ extent that it supplies this want the public- 
house is a good imstitution. But it is not the place in which 
a working-man should spend his leisure hours ; and unhappily 
it is the place in which his leisure hours are often principally 
spent. That is the reasonwhy he stands so much lower than 
the French artisanin point of thrift; and to this practice must 
also be attributed the fact that of the forty millions sterling 
deposited during the last half century in the savings banks— 
principally intended for his benefit—his share has been, com- 
paratively speaking, small. 

It was to be expected that in addressing an audience of 
working men the Chancellor of ‘the Exchequer would make 
some allusion to the Post-office Savings Banks, and one of 
the most interesting portions of his speech related to that 
subject. No plan for the moral well-being of the people has 
been better designed, or is more likely to effect a healthful 
change in their habits than the new banks. If the facilities 
they offer for saving encourage the people to temperance and 
thrift, this is one of the highest results we can expect from 
education ; a result effected without its agency, The period 
of their trial thus far has been one of great difficulty. They 
had hardly been established when the cotton famine came upon 
us, and in estimating their success we must make a large 
allowance on this account. Still they have fulfilled all that 
was promised in their name. During the 118 weeks which 
have elapsed since they were initiated they have gradually 
increased in number till we have now close upon 2,000 of them. 
The present weekly deposit is £40,000, and the withdrawals are 
less than one third. The total sum deposited has amounted to 
£4,702,000, and the sum now remaining at the credit of the 
banks is £3,263,000. The total number of depositors has heen 
376,000; of these 71,000 have closed their accounts, leaving 
307,000 whose accounts still remain open. These figures, large 
as they are, do not fully indicate the success of the new banks. 
They are constantly increasing, and if we could compare the 
per-centage of depositors upon the whole population at different 
times, including the past year, Mr. Gladstone assures us we 
should find that the Post-office Savings Banks have considerably 
increased it. Still we fear that it is not to the working classes 
that we have to attribute the largest proportion of the de- 
positors. They have, no doubt, availed themselves of the new 
savings banks to some extent. But the Post-office has for- 
midable rivals in the Clubs and Benefit Societies ; and there is 
also a prejudice against it on the score of the small rate of 
interest obtainable from its Savings Banks. It will take time 
to persuade working men that small interest, with the absolute 
certainty of getting it, is better than the larger advantages given 
by clubs, which may come to grief by bankruptcy or defalcation. 
And it will not be the least good result of Mr. Gladstone’s 
admirable speech if it tends, as we believe it will, to enlighten 
the minds of working men on this essential point. 


RAILWAY CLAIMS AND RAILWAY 
COMPENSATION. 

Tue horde of railway projects let loose upon the metropolis 
has diffused a feeling of anxiety and insecurity among the 
thousands of owners and occupiers who are at this moment 
under notice. They may ere long become claimants against 
the railway companies for compensation, and they wish to 
know their legal rights and remedies. It is alleged that 
owners and occupiers have been treated in many cases with 
great injustice by railway companies; and a pretty general 
agreement is arrived at, that the present law and practice of 
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assessing compensation for properties taken for railways are 
unsatisfactory and ought to be amended. The subject is 
somewhat dry and uninviting, but as it affects the whole class of 
railway claimants, town as well as country, on the one hand, 
and the whole body of railway shareholders on the other, it is 
eminently deserving of consideration. 

Railway claimants are suffering under a process of reaction. 
Landowners are among the loudest grumblers against the 
present system of railway compensation. They are victims of 
the sins of their class. Their exorbitant demands for com- 
pensation in past years have excited a prejudice against them 
in the minds of juries and arbitrators. Railway companies, on 
the other hand, are profiting by the honest desire they 
manifested, in the earlier days of railway enterprise, to deal 
equitably and liberally with all those who had claims for com- 
pensation against them. The Lords’ Committee of 1845 
assessed the rate of compensation for compulsory sale at 
50 per cent. Now 25 per cent. is the highest that is awarded, 
and the scale is oftener 20 per cent. Surveyors say that it is 
with the greatest difficulty they can get the dry marketable 
value of property, and that their clients in numberless cases 
receive nothing for compulsory sale, the damage done to 
surrounding land or buildings, the interim loss of interest, 
costs of reinvestment, &c. The sympathies of juries in the 
infancy of the railway system used to be exclusively with 
claimants. Now, there are few jurymen in comfortable 
circumstances who are not holders of railway shares. 

There are three methods of settling cases of compensation if 
the parties cannot agree. ‘The first is by ajury. The sheriff 
summons twenty-four jurymen, and if they do not appear he is 
to make up the number from “ bystanders and others that can 
be speedily procured.” The jurors are dragged from their 
homes and business, compelled to wade through a mass of 
details and figures, are often railway shareholders themselves, and 
are rather disposed to take the evidence of the seven company 
surveyors—most of whom have not seen the property—aguinst 
that of the claimant's two trustworthy surveyors, who know 
the premises perfectly and have local knowledge besides. The 
verdicts of juries are therefore described as, in many cases, 
unsatisfactory. Yet it is only fair, per contra, to remember 
that a jury of London tradesmen would be likely to enter the 
jury-box with a strong sense of the inconvenience and loss 
sustained by those whose property is taken against their con- 
sent by railway companies. This esprit de corps should be, one 
would think, a full set-off against any prejudice which, as pos- 
sible railway shareholders, they might be likely to entertain in 
favour of companies and against the claimant. 

The second method of proceeding is by arbitration. Both 
parties agree upon an umpire, who examines witnesses, hears 
counsel, and then gives a decision which is final. He is always 
a surveyor or land-agent of position. But arbitrations are 
often characterized by vexatious delays and enormous expense. 
Many surveyors make arbitration a profession, and realise 
enormous incomes. It is alleged that the arbitrator is under 
great temptations to take the company’s view. The claimant 
who nominates him will probably never require his services 
again; the railway company may employ him all the year 
round. The companies, it is asserted, narrow their lists of 
umpires as much as possible. ‘“ Once give an award against a 
company and you are no longer on their list. Having gota 
roll of what they call ‘safe men,’ what is the consequence? 
They will not agree to take any one who is not in their good 
books. The upshot is, that the same umpire, in case after 
case, sees the same solicitors, and is addressed by the same 
counsel day after day. He knows he owes his position to the 
companies, and that, in all probability, he will never see or 
hear of the claimant again. It seems impossible that a man 
so placed, let him be ever so honourable, should escape from 
some bias.” ‘These statements are made by a surveyor, who 
says he has valuations for some millions of money now before 
him, and who has been largely concerned “ both for companies 
and claimants, and as umpire between them.” Another sur- 
veyor declares it to be notorious that the decisions of arbitra- 
tors, in consequence of these undue influences, have of late 
been nearly always unfavourable to claimants. 

The third method only applies to cases in which the com- 
pany and the claimant cannot agree upon an umpire. The 
Board of Trade are then empowered to appoint an arbitrator 
to decide between the company and the claimant. The practice 
of the Board of Trade, up to within the last two years, was 
to appoint a gentleman who resolutely declined to be con- 
cerned for either companies or claimants, and so might be 
considered an impartial judge. This, however, it is alleged, 
did not suit the companies, and a great pressure was put upon 
the Board of Trade to enlarge their list. They now appoint 
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as a rule one of four gentlemen who are largely employed by 
public companies. The surveyors, whose complaints against 
the second method of determining the amount of compensation 
have just been noticed, agree that surveyors who are engaged 
in getting up cases and going into the witness-box to support 
them, ought not to be placed in the Board of Trade list. “A 
man cannot be a judge one day and a witness or an advocate 
another.” Claimants who know the enormous patronage 
possessed by the companies, would doubtless prefer that the 
Board of Trade should recur to their former practice, and 
appoint as umpires only such surveyors as shall undertake to 
decline to act in any case of compensation whatever, except in 
the capacity of umpire. 

Three or four practical remedies have been proposed, which 
certainly deserve attention. The first refers to the proceedings 
taken by companies when they are in a hurry to get on with 
their line. They may, without making any agreement with 
owners of property, go before a justice without any notice, and 
ask him “ to appoint a surveyor (generally of their own nomina- 
tion), who, ex parte, and without any inquiry into the circum- 
stances, fixes some amount, for which the company gives a 
bond, and forthwith enters into possession of any premises 
required.” The Legislature probably intended this clause (the 
45th of the Land Clauses Act of 1845) to apply only to litigious 
and obstructive owners. It appears that the companies now 
apply it to nearly every one. The premises are thus demo- 
lished, all visible proof of the trade carried on is destroyed, 
and the claimant loses the best evidence that could be 
adduced in his favour. If the claimant refuses the offer of the 
company, he is kept out of his money, and often put to dire 
inconvenience in borrowing money to erect premises, or carry 
on his trade elsewhere. The remedy would be to “ prevent 
companies from taking possession of property before settling 
for it, except under very exceptional circumstances.” 

In the case of juries, it is proposed to enable claimants to 
have a special jury where the property exceeds £100 in value. 

A judicial tribunal for the settlement of all cases under the 
Land Clauses’ Act would probably be more acceptable to 
claimants than to companies. It is suggested, however, that 
a very small percentage on the fees now paid to arbitrators 
would provide an ample revenue for the purpose. 

“ A Sufferer,” who led the way in ventilating this subject, 
recommends a regulated scale of charges for surveyors and a 
provision for taxing their bills. He would have the profession 
incorporated and enrolled, and with a legal qualification he 
would give legal responsibility. 

The occupiers of houses in the metropolis, who hold their 
premises as yearly tenants, are strongly interested in obtaining 
additional protection from the Legislature. Many of them are 
said to be utterly ruined by the alterations and destruction of their 
dwellings by railway companies and under public improvements. 
“If they are not willing to accept the compensation offered by 
the railway companies, their only tribunal is that of a police- 
court, where they are bound by the decision of the magistrate. 
There should be an appeal for this class of claimants (says one 
correspondent), as many of the decisions are most outrageous. 
Men doing a large trade have to dispose of their stock and 
leave their premises at seven or fourteen days’ notice, and are 
awarded the sum of £18, or such trivial amount as will not 
remove their trade fittings.” 

The magnitude of the interests involved in metropolitan 
railway extensions demands that a Parliamentary inquiry 
should take place into the subject of railway claims and com- 
pensation. The best possible machinery for dealing with cases 
s0 complicated and so important should be devised. The 
occupier who is unhoused, and the owner whose property is 
taken from him without his will, would be able to appeal to 
a tribunal in which he has as much confidence as in the 
decisions of Westminster Hall. But we should regret to see 
any change in the law which would offer a premium upon 
fraudulent and dishonest claims. The public at large have a 
strong and direct interest in the efforts which railway companies 
at length find themselves compelled to make, to keep down 
their compensation payments within due limits. Claimants 
should be fairly and liberally compensated; but when they 
extort extravagant sums, the public suffer in slow and in- 
frequent trains, uncomfortable carriages, an inefficient staff, 
and an unsafe working of the line. Let it never be forgotten 
that the whole community, from the richest to the poorest, 
is deeply concerned in the prosperous management of rail- 
ways. Perhaps the time has come for removing one signal 
act of legislative injustice. The extraordinary wealth created 
by railways ought sooner to have established the claim of 
those who have made them to share in this wealth of their own 
creation. A railway-station sometimes increases twenty-fold 
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the value of the contiguous property, yet Parliament forbids 
the company to hold a foot of land which is not required for 
the purposes of the line. They fertilize a district, enrich 
individuals who do nothing for them, and are yet restricted 
from benefiting in their corporate capacity from the increased 
value of the estates through which they pass. As long as they 
sow while others reap—as long as railway shareholders fail to 
dtrive a reasonable profit on their investments—so long ought 
they to consider themselves unjustly treated by the Legislature 
in being refused permission to recoup themselves by sharing to 
a limited extent in the wealth which they fling broadcast 
around them at every railway terminus and railway station 
in the kingdom. 





TRANSPORTATION TO THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


TuE question of founding a penal settlement on one of the 
Falkland Islands has been the subject of a discussion for some 
weeks, in which the capabilities of the islands for that 
purpose have been the principal point of debate. We have, on 
the one hand, Admiral Sulivan and Mr. C. W. Eddy, who 
maintain that no site could present more favourable features ; 
and on the other, Mr. Rennie, son of the late Governor 
Rennie, who holds that we could hardly select a worse. If 
this gentleman has said all that can be advanced on his side of 
the question, we have no difficulty in deciding that the 
palm of victory remains with his opponents. His personal 
acquaintance with the Falkland Islands seems to have been 
formed during his boyhood, and one of his most important 
assertions, respecting the poverty of their grasses, is contra- 
dicted by his father’s report to the Colonial Secretary, which 
describes their nutritious quality as “ surprising.” But Admiral 
Sulivan speaks with the weight of mature and ample experience. 
In the first place, for four years he commanded the Admiralty 
survey of the islands; during which time he examined carefully 
the whole of their shores, repeatedly crossed on foot the two 
large islands in all directions, and more than once stood on the 
summit of every hill and mountain of the numerous chains 
which run through the group, crossing on his way every valley 
and stream. He tested the depth of the soil and subsoil, 
proved the abundance of fish on all points of the coast by 
catching them, and the abundance of wild cattle by killing 
them for the supply of his ship’s company. At a more recent 
period he resided on the islands three winters and two summers, 
for the benefit of his health, and experimented on their grasses 
by the practical method of pasturing 1,300 head of cattle, 
with 40 horses and 300 sheep, in the depth of winter, on an 
island with 900 acres of natural pasture, and converting them 
from very lean kine into kine in beautiful condition. Of these 

900 acres 150 were of tussack, of which Mr. Rennie says that 
cattle eat only a small bulb at the root. The Admiral floors 
him with an anecdote:—‘The officers of Sir James Ross’s 


ship,” he writes, “well recollect finding a cow on the roof of | 


their sLorehouse, on which she had leaped from a bank, with 
her legs through the roof, eating all the tussack thatch she 
could reach.” Mr. Rennie, like the cow, appears to have put 
his foot in it. It is quite clear, not only from this anecdote. 
but from other evidences, that his hostility to tussack is one of 
those prejudices which flourish upon ignorance. 

It seems certain that the fertility of the islands and their 
temperature, which is almost identical with our own, are 
favourable for the healthy maintenance of a considerable 
number of people,— Admiral Sulivan thinks for at least 
40,000. There is abundance of cattle and of food for them. 
At the mission station near the west island they have rapidly 
increased, together with sheep and goats. Potatoes have been 
grown in such quantities that they have been sent to Stanley 
for sale; and it has been proved that oats and barley will ripen. 
Every harbour and creek abounds with fish, for which, when 
salted, there is a ready market in the River Plate and Brazils. 
The creeks run so deep into all parts of the west island that 
the sheep can be sheared alongside the vessel that is to embark 
their oo . — to counterbalance the dearness of bread, meat 
may be ha at twopence the ound, oval » maaan f 
wood is a sonspickons pe tras 3. for a = Rar ees 
that means of concealment is denied to convicts who might 
effect their escape; while for purposes of 


enal settlement, since 


fect, ry building or reparation 
of ships there is plenty of timber to be had on the adjacent 
shores of Tierra del Fuego. It is also an advantage that the 
remoteness of the islands from civilized communities and the 
absence of mineral wealth and breadth of territory render them 
nnlikely to attract a large free population; and the few 
colonists who have taken up their abode upon them are willing 
enongh to accept the assistance of convict labour, There js 
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no doubt that, in addition to this source of occupation, abund- 
ance of profitable work could be found for a very large number 
of convicts in erecting patent docks, building lighthouses, their 
own prisons, &ec., and working up timber for refitting ships, to 
the great advantage of the increasing numbers of merchant- 
men who frequent those waters; as well as in utilizing the 
peat with which the islands abound, which can be manufac- 
tured into good steam coal, and so make them a coaling 
station. Nature presents no difficulty to the conv rsion of the 
Falklands into a penal settlement. On the contrary, they 
offer all the advantages we could wish for such an establish- 
ment, in their fertility, in their remoteness, in the absence of a 
free population, in their climate, and in the fact that they 
are islands. Admiral Sulivan's plan is to make the east 
island the penal settlement; and, as the convicts work out 
their tickets-of-leave or their freedom, to settle those who 
cannot find employment there on the west island, sending out 
the wives of those previously married, and having a female 
convict establishment also at the east islund. 

This at the first glance is feasible enough. But a difficulty 
presents itself upon close examination, which the Admiral and 
those who think with him do not appear to have weighed. 
Either we must make the new settlement purely penal, or 
partly so and partly a colony. In the latter case it will soon 
become useless to us by the revolt of the honest part of the 
community against the contamination of the dishonest. We 
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cannot expect in the Falkland Islands a different result from 


that which we have experienced in New South Wales; and if 


we would retain them as a means of getting rid of the worst 
portion of our population, we must do so exclusively. Even 
supposing that we succeeded in converting a considerable 
number of convicts into industrious and virtuous colonists— 
and the hope of doing so, as well as the effort to realise it, can 
never be omitted from any scheme of a penal settlement—the 
result would be the same. The reformed convict, settling down 
as a farmer after he had worked out his freedom, would rebel 
as stoutly as the colonist against the association of his wife 
and children with the unreformed; and the latter would cer- 
tainly prey upon the former, after the fashion of the 1 

rangers of Australia. The permanence of the islands as a 
penal settlement would thus depend very much on the perma- 
nence of the criminal character of the convicts. And if that is 
so, what sort of society shall we create in the new settlement ? 
Admiral Sulivan, we have seen, suggests the formation of a 
female convict establishment on the same island with the 
male establishment. From the liberated females the libe- 
rated males would probably select their wives, or consort 
with them without the ceremony of marriage. We should 
thus have a population composed of the most abandoned of 
both sexes, which, either in prison or out of it, would require 
a power of control infinitely greater and more costly than 
Portland or Dartmoor, fraught with far greater evils, and in 
which crime and vice would pass from generation to generation 
by deseent. - It is essential to the value of a penal settlement 
that there should be a possibility of the convict, when he has 
earned his freedom, passing into an honest community and 
losing the trace of his crime. Our Australian colonies were 
founded in this way, by the mixture of an honest and a 
criminal population; and no doubt many convicts, purified by 
punishment, betook themselves to industry, and not only 
retrieved the position they had lost, but became prosperous 
and respected. But many took a different course, and by 
their ill deeds drove the colonists into that protest against 
transportation which some years ago put an end to it. This 
was an inevitable result; and it illustrates the immense diffi- 
culty we have to contend with in getting rid of our criminals 
upon distant soil. A large community of honest men and 
women naturally revolt from the stain of being associated 
with the criminals who are let loose amongst them; and 
unless a settlement is to be purely penal, it must before long 
present the difficulty which has already baffled us. Can we, 
then, with any propriety, contemplate the re-establishment of 
a community of criminals who will keep alive each other's 
vices and leave them, a dreadful legacy, to their children ? 
The whole subject seems to us to resolve itself into this 
question. Without some means of removing the convicts 
who have served their time, and scattering them amongst 
communities where their antecedents will be lost, a penal 
settlement in the Falkland Islands has no advantage over 
similar establishments at home, while it has an enormous 
disadvantage from which they are free. But any means 
of this kind for bestowing on innocent populations the 
taint, and often the crimes, of between two and three thousand 
of the worst criminals every year could not be kept secret. 


And if it seems hard to us that we should be obliged to keep 
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them within our own social circle, it would be much harder 
upon communities who have their own criminals to provide for 
to overweight them with ours. Nor has it yet been proved 
that by poms punishments, rigidly enforced, we cannot 
produce a salutary effect on our criminals and restore them to 
freedom wiser and better me n. Confessedly, we have taken 
the sting out of imprisonment by a fatal indulgence, and we 
are so far yet from having put away that error that we have 
just seen Lord Carnarvon obliged to fight at Winchester 
against a considerable minority of the magistrates, who wished 
to reject one of the most important recommendations of the 
Committee on Prison Discipline appointed by the House of 
Lords, and of the on the same 
Before we talk of establishin; gs a new penal settlement, let us 
try what we can do by fairly giving effect to the first and 
grand object of punishment, the det from 
some of our prisons convicts express themselves as so satisfied 
with their treatment in them that they hardly wished to leave 
them ; while of those in which punishment is a reality, they 
speak with a wholesome horror. When we have inspired the 
latter sentiment into all our convicts, we confidently believe 
that the arguments in favour of a penal settlement will have 
been considerably modified. 


Royal Commission subject. 
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A WARNING TO LADIES, 
We menti 


who stood sponsor for 
known, when in fact 
could be brought against her. 
indiscre also told, 
who may allow amiability to 
oblige a friend, will inflict loss upon a strange r. 
defence for conduct of this kind, for in point of fact 
representation made in a spirit of good nature comes to all 
intents and purposes to the same thing as one made in a 
spirit of fraud. People will do well to notice that this 
is the view of the matter which itself to juries 
and magistrates, and, that there may be no doubt on this point, 
we now add to the case of the good-natured clergyman a case 
of a good-natured lady, who has been made to smart in purse 
and feeling for amiably introducing a thief into a respectable 
family. 

The lady is Miss Jane Howard, a resident of Taunton, and 
a@ person of } verfect respectability. Amongst her acquaintances 
there was a woman named Anne Wingate, the daughter of 
decent people, whom Miss Howard also knew and visited. 
Some time before the event on which the case turns, Wingate 
left Taunton and came to London, where she seems to have: for- 
feited at least her character for honesty, though of this fact Miss 
Howard was so ignorant, that when she subsequently received 
a letter from Wingate entreating her to give her a twelve- 
month’s character, she had no doubt that though the fact on 
which the character was to be the basis was false, the character 
itself was as well merited as it appears to have been during 
the years of their acquaintance in Taunton. Certainly the 
appeal was pressing. Here it is :— 
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** Miss Howard,—I hope you will not think it a liberty in asking a 
great favour of you. I am married, and my husband has been ordered 
to Dublin for two years. I am to remain in London, and I think I 
must get another situation. I have been after several very good 
places, but when they go to the lady whom I last was with she tells 
them I am married, and they have all objected to me on that account. 
I shall be thankful if you will give me a twelvemonth’s good character, 
as I have one from the last place I was in. I am going as housemaid. 
I shall always think kindly of you. Do please write tome. Miss 
Howard, will you be so kind as to go to my mother and tell her I am 
in trouble, and ask her to send me up some things in change to the 
Paddington station ? ‘Tell her I am in great trouble.” 


Had Miss Howard been guided by the dictates of truth, she 
would have declined to comply with this request for a charac- 
ter. But she probably pictured to herself the lonely Taunton 
woman penniless in the great world of London, separated from 
her husband, “in great trouble,” 
those degrading evils which poverty sometimes brings along with 
it; and concluded that it would be no very great sin to tell a 
fib in order to help a fellow-creature. That was the soft and 
amiable way of looking at the matter, but not the just or the 
prudent way. However, taking this view, Miss Howard sat 
down and wrote as follows :— 


** Miss Howard presents her compliments to Mrs. Boldero, and begs 
to say, during the long time Anne Wingate lived in her service she 
always found her strictly honest, sober, active, cleanly, and indus- 
trious. She can traly recommend her as a good servant. 

‘Monckton, October 29, 1863.” 
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Now the whole of this was from beginning to end a fabri- 
cation. Anne Wingate had not lived at all in Miss Howard's 
service, and consequently Miss Howard could not have found 
her “ strictly honest, sober, active, cleanly, and industrious,” 
nor “a good servant.” Nothing could justify such a states 
ment. So far from Wingate deserving it, it turned out that 
she was a practised thief. Before she had been long in Mr. 
Boldero’s service articles were missed, and suspicion fell upon 
her. She was watched by the police, and it was proved that 
she had carried away property to a large amount, and that 
her husband had received it. Well might Mr. Boldero and his 
wife stare at this terrible comment on Miss Howard’s glowing 
praises. Miss Howard, too, must have been startled when she 
found what an effect London life had had upon her old friend, 
and that her own good-natured act would occasion her a visit 
to the metropolis, and an interview with,a police magistrate. 
Retribution followed fast on her imprudence. On the 29th of 
October she gave the character, and on the 6th of January she 
appeared at the Marylebone Police-court to answer the charge 
that she did on that date “falsely personate a mistress, and 
did then and there in writing give a false character to one 
Anne Wingate, a person offering herself to be hired as a 
servant to Mr. John Boldero, contrary to the statute,” &e. 
The mere wording of this charge should be sufficient to deter 
others from following Miss Howard’s example; but. the magis- 
trate’s comment is still more severe We give it in Mr. Knox’s 
words for the benefit of our “ good- natured ”’ readers :— 


** Tn a simple matter of this sort I have a.duty to perform, and that 
is to protect the public from such false recommendations as had been 
given by the defendant. The thing is shocking when one comes to 
consider it. By such means as this any thief, burglar, housebreaker, 
or cutthroat, could get into a family, and commit any depredation. In 
this Miss Howard had given a most excellent character to a very bad 
thief, who got into Mr. Boldero’s service, and there she committed a 

‘Wheat, ots robbery. I have the option of reducing the penalty, 
but I will not do it, and I trust that this will be a warning to all 
persons in a similar position against giving false characters. I cannot 
help saying, that for anyone in the position of the defendant it’ is 
scandalous to commit an offence like this. No one can be safe if such 
things as these were to be slurred over. I must inflict the full penalty 
of £20 and 10s. costs, with the alternative, in default of payment, of 
imprisonment for one month.” 


Tos 


Now, then, if any of our readers should be tempted to follow 
Miss Howard’s example, they know her fate. It is right to 
add that the lady felt her position acutely, and also that the 
fine was paid. But £20 isa sum not always at the command 
of the “ good-natured;” and should’ Miss Howard have 
imitators in a state of impecuniosity, to prison they will go as 
if Mr. Knox has to deal with them—and most 





sure as fate, 


properly. 








A ROUNDABOUT PAPER 
(Not yet printed in the Cornhill Magazine) 
UPON POSTHUMOUS STATUES, AND OTHER IMAGES NOT POSTHUMOUS 
(A Letter to a young Literary Gentleman.) 


A CERTAIN writer, 
after a long interval I again 
name you may possibly have seen affixed to certain yellow 
covers of a work that shall be nameless, objected in that 
mild: and benignant way which .so well became him to the 
gushing enthusiasm of Poor Paddy, who wished to raise a 
statue to King Gorgius the Fourth upon the banks of that 
silver stream which flows through the beautiful city of Dublin. 
“My dear Public,” that ill-conditioned and satiric writer 
is reported to have said, “what is the use of raising a 
statue to a man who never did a good action in his life, who 
was debased, sensual, vulgar, and gluttonous; whose highest 
genius was strained, absolutely strained, when he invented a 
shoebuckle, and whose great mind was taxed in endeavouring 
to make his coat sit without wrinkles ? No, my dear Public, do 
not do so; choose your heroes with more wisdom ; besides, why 
are you so anxious to commit a superfluous deed ; why rush 
into a work of supererogation? Is not Gorgius fitly repre- 
sented amidst the waxen populace of Madame Tussaud’s? Is 
he not there in all his glory, strut, stare, pink cheeks, coro- 
nation robes, flaxen wig—a masterpiece by Truefitt—dancing 
pumps and all? Gorgius was proud of his foot, and the artist 
who stuffed him—for the Chamber of Horrors, I was about to 
write, but 1 remember his Majesty is in a properly gilt recess 
has been careful to copy it.” There he stands in all the 
majesty of real life, and children and flunkies who are admitted 
at half price, my dear Bob — only sixpence each — wonder 
and admire. 


I mention no names, my dear Bob—for 
address you—a writer whose 
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There—I declare if I have not let the secret out. Of 
course, the ingenious Public will see that the present penman 
is the ill-conditioned writer. Of course, they will nudge each 
other, and say, Ah! we knew his contempt for the Georges. 
Well, I may as well make an open confession, de me fabula 
narratur, I was one of the non-contents; I think that the 
character of a people may be known by its statues, just as the 
character of the Athenians in the days of Alcibiades was 
shown by the damage done to the effigies of a certain god, as 
we read in Plutarch. You will please to mark the classical 
allusion and take it for what it is worth. What I mean is 
that people should be careful about setting up posthumous 
statues to the successful speculator, the pill merchant, or the 
king of snobs. I, for one, did once subscribe two guineas 
for ——. But that fact shall never pass my pen—no, never. 
But when I do subscribe again, it shall be to one eminently 
great in Genius, Fortune, Wisdom, and Service to his country. 
Of course, statues to such men are, need I say, from the 
very nature of the thing, perfectly superfluous. Great men 
who combine in their life these four requisites have raised 
statues to themselves less perishable than brass and marble ; 
and, as Milton says of gentle William Shakespeare, of such a 


sort— 
“That kings for such a tomb might wish to die.” 


I am seldom betrayed into a quotation except, my dear 
Bob, as you know, from Horace or the Latin Grammar, but 
the subject, I positively declare, stole it from me. And, now 
I am about it, I remember that there are certain literary and 
other gentlemen who are about to raise a fund to worthily 
commemorate sweet Will of Avon himself. I declare positively 
that the only possible objection that I can see to such a 
scheme is that the poet himself, whom I hold in as much 
reverence as anyone, would probably shrink from it, and rest 
content with his little coloured stone bust in a country chiftch, 





his quaint epitaph, and that large and universal monument of | 


love which he has built up in all our hearts. At the tomb 
of an ancient chief, each warrior once brought a stone, and 
piled it upon the grave as he passed, till the rough pyramid 
rose into the sky and lived amidst the wreck of finer works 
unharmed by Time; and at dear Will’s tomb we men of the 
pen have for ages brought our hearts and laid them down; old 
Ben, rough old fellow, was the first bricklayer; and then 
Leonard Digges, and Milton, and Dryden, and good old Doctor 
Sam, with Pope and others, till it mounts upwards and 
upwards to the skies, nor will it decrease till the last of us 
poor authors shall have gone to join, let us piously hope, for 
we are a wild race, his chief in Heaven! 

But since you will have a statue—a fine work of art, my 
dear Bob—of course you artists with the pen, and the brush, 
and chisel will make your exertions towards its proper 
erection a labour of love. There will be no literary 
jealousies—not that such ever exist—over the matter. There 
will be no cliquism, and I am sure all will modestly keep in 
the background, and let the working men go forward, and 
the fifth-rate penmen won’t jump into the first-rate places. 
The playful humour, admirable terseness, and keen sarcasm 
which some of you possess, will be exertel in whipping up a 
languid Public to its duty; you will not coquet with lords, 
dukes, marquises, and bishops; you will not bow down to gilt 
calves on any account; and dear Jones, who cines with Lord 
Fierbras and Captain Deuce-Ace, will leave their society; and 
work on the committee for raising this great pullic monument. 
Above all—as, my dear Bob, I hear from those versed in 
literary history, it is three hundred years since he was born, 
and the time is rather a long while to wait in these days of 
stony and statuesque recognition—I am sure that no literary 
gentleman will put little stumbling-blocks in the way, and 
hinder the erection of a fitting monument to one to whom all the 
world owes so much; nor will they, whilst building up this, try 
to build up little ones for themselves; I do not suppose for one 
instant that they will print their names—at any rate, more 
than once; no, they will be as modest, retired, and self-abasing 
as they always are. Reddit Saturnii regnum ; the Golden Age 
has, indeed, returned; the lion of literary fame shall lie down 
with the dramatic lamb; the venomous critic shall coil in 
glistening beauty round the pink feet of the dove of Poesy; the 
big elephant of the book-world, who has lined his own and so 
many other people’s trunks, shall modestly consort with the 
timidest little mouse of a periodical essayist, who has just 
ventured out of his hole, and into print. The world, my dear 
Bob, will wonder; but what care we for the world, we do not 
want to trumpet forth ourselves, but to testify the applause, 
delight, wonder, and admiration of this generation to the 
Mightiest Genius of all time. 








Believing, my dear Bob, that this little sketch fully embodies 
your intentions, I am quite with you. 
Brown THE EvpEr. 


Megatherium Club, April 25. 


Caprain SHERARD Osporn’s Exprepition.— Telegrams,” says the 
Daily News, “received in anticipation of the Overland Mail, report 
that the Chinese Government has refused to ratify the agreement made 
by Mr. Lay with Captain Sherard Osborn; that in consequence of 
this refusal that officer has proceeded to disband his force; that the 
ships composing his squadron have been sent to England for sale, and 
that Captain Osborn himself may be expected shortly to follow them, 
This intelligence is of great importance. It tells us that we have been 
once more delivered, by no wisdom of our own, from a great peril. 
Prince Kung has saved us from a further and possibly a fatal dilution 
of the elements of our power in the East. He has saved us, for the 
present at, least, from becoming the actual governors of a country 
containing three hundred and fifty millions of people—an addition to 
our empire which would make the Queen the ruler of half the human 
race. It was from the first apparent that we could not place a 
formidable force like that which Captain Osborn commanded under 
the direction of a merely Chinese policy. The mercenary character 
attributed to the Anglo-Chinese contingent was repudiated at an early 
period by the assertion that, whatever might be the nominal relation 
between Captain Osborn and the Imperial Chinese Government, 
British officers fighting in China with the permission of the Queen 
would virtually be allies of the Emperor—allies, moreover, whose 
counsel must always be followed. It was thus a real government of 
China which Mr. Lay and Captain Osborn were about to assume.” 
In an article in the Victoria Magazine, entitled “‘ Shall we Conquer 
China?” Mr. Meredith Townsend urges that we have quite enough on 
our hands in our Indian possessions. ‘‘ Nobody,” he says, “ pretends 
that our work in India is done, that we have educated the people, or 
enabled them to govern themselves, or supplied adequate justice, or 
even completed the work of material civilization. In that great empire 
there is scarcely a road, and not one great canal, not a square mile of 
territory to which the title is perfect, not a tribe every male of which 
can write and read. Districts of two millions are left to a single magis- 
trate, entire provinces have not a single college, throughout great 
kingdoms millions of quarters of wheat and rice are destroyed in all 
‘ good’ years for want of means of transport to the external world.” 


Tue DUKE oF AUGUSTENBURG AT KiEL.—Letters from Kiel describe 
the reception of the Duke there last week. One says:—‘ The pro. 
gress of the Duke through the town was a perfect triumphal proces- 
sion. He, and those who accompanied him, had to pass through a 
perfect shower of flowers on their way through the streets from the 
ruilway and back again to the hotel at the station. The Duke and his 
friends rode bareheaded, and repeatedly thanked the people on all 
sides for the reception accorded him. At six in the evening the illu. 
mination began, and in half an hour Kiel was resplendent with light. 
As on the previous evening, all the houses were illuminated; but on 
this night, in honour of the arrival of the Duke, the illumination was 
of a far more brilliant nature. At half-past eight the Duke rode 
through the town in a carriage, having with him Count Lonis Revent- 
low (who has been his resident Minister at Hamburg for some time), 
and two of the local senators, while the crowds around the carriage 
increased each instant, and each instant the roar of their cheers, 
mingled with the national songs, became louder and louder. At timea 
the progress of the carriage became stopped by the tarong; but after 
a tour which lasted for an hour, the Duke returned to the place 
whence he set out.’ Another letter gives more particulars. It 
says :—‘ A torch-light procession in honour of the Duke was got up 
last night, and was joined in by citizens, students, members of gym- 
nastic societies, shipwrights, and persons of all classes. A merchant 
named Haak made a speech, to which the Duke replied by stating 
that he had felt himself compelled to visit Kiel. His expectations 
from the inhabitants had been quite fulfilled, for they had given & 
bright example to the rest of the country. During the twenty-four 
hours he had passed in the town the bond between them had been 
firmly cemented; and he trusted that, in unity with his people, a 
happy end for the country would be attained. In conclusion, he pro- 
posed a cheer for Kiel, which was tumultuously responded to. The 
news of the Duke’s arrival soon spread throughout the country, and 
deputations poured in from various places, all eager to pay homage. 
This ceremony was proceeded with on Friday, and lasted for three 
hours. The advocates of Kiel appeared in a body, and were addressed 
by the Duke, whose manner is spoken of as being most gracious and 
engaging. Inhabitants of some of the towns did not appear in person, 
but sent congratulatory messages by telegraph, and others adopted 
the same means to pay their homage.” 


Tue Asst Macktewitcz.—We take the following passage touching 
the fate of this chivalrous soldier, who has just given his life for 
Poland, from the Paris correspondence of the Times :—“ A private 
letter from Samogitia of the 20th of December gives some details of 
the capture of the Abbé A. Mackiewicz by the Russians. The loss of 
such a man is deeply felt by the Poles at home and abroad. He com- 
menced hostilities against the Russians in March last, and since then 
has never ceased to combat the oppressors of his country, and to 
rouse the country against them by his preaching, for he was an apostle 
as well as a soldier. The people venerated him asa saint, and used 
to crowd from all parts to his standard. Whenever at the head of his 
band he entered the towns and villages, men, women, and children 
prostrated themselves before him as he passed. Mothers held up 
their babes to see him, pointed to him as their saviour, and kissed the 
hem of his garment. Like the Carmelite monk in Ruthenia, his memory 
will long dwell among the people, who looked upon him as a prophet ; 
aud the lamentations were great when it was known that he had 
fallen into the hands of his enemies. It was in the district of Kowno, 
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near the town of Sredniki, on the evening of the 17th of December, 
that the Abbé Mackiewitcz and his aide-de-camp were made prisoners. 
They had left their detachment and ventured alone to a peasant’s 
cabin at a short distance, in hopes of procuring a morsel of food. 
Unfortunately the Russian troops happened to pass, and, as if guided 
by an instinct resembling that of the bloodhound, they entered the 
cabin, and soon discovered their prey. Mackiewitcz and his com- 
panion attempted to defend themselves, but were soon overpowered. 
On the following day they were conducted to Kowno. At the news 
of this important capture the Russian authorities gave vent to their 
joy. Mouravieff’s son had just returned from St. Petersburg, where 
he had received a welcome calculated to encourage him in the work of 
systematic devastation. He did not, however, present himself at the 
jéte got up to celebrate the event that had just occurred, but pro- 
ceeded at once to examine the prisoners. It is said that when they 
were brought before him, he spoke to them with mildness, and assured 
them that he would do all in his power to render their situation less 
painful if they consented to make disclesures. Mackiewitcz replied :— 
‘I do not refuse to confess everything that concerns myself per- 
sonally. I have done my duty to my country. I have called the 
people to arms against their invaders and oppressors. The chances of 
war have thrown me into your hands; Jet the will of God be accom- 
plished! Do your duty, General, to the Czar when you please; I 
have said all I had to say, and no more will I speak.’ A telegram just 
received announces that the Abbé Mackiewitcz was hanged at Kowno 
on the morning of the 28th.” 


GARIBALDI’Ss ProcLamMation.—Garibaldi having resigned his seat 
in the Turin Chamber, is preparing for activity in a field more con- 
genial to him. The following is the text of a proclamation he has 
just published in the Stampa newspaper :—‘ Before the hypocritical 
intrigues of diplomacy, which, now denying and now caressing the 
most sacred cause and the most solemn rights, makes a mask of them 
to cover the shame of its abject selfishness, what remains there for 
Italians to do? Betrayed in their aspirations, and their generous 
initiative misrepresented, the Treasury overladen with debts, dishonest 
or incapable men in power, a warlike enemy fortifying himself in the 
north, while enemies not warlike, but no less iniquitous, who seek to 
force us to ally ourselves with their frauds or become slaves to their 
influence, what renains there for Italians to do? Let them unite; but 
no longer in support of men whose antecedents of tortuous policy 
promise nought save hatred, discord, renewal of party violence, and 
fatal disenchantment. Let them unite; but not in the spirit which, 
by incapacity and malignity, has spent the vital forces of the nation 
in fratricidal conflict. Let them unite; but in the name of him in 
whose loyalty alone we confide with filial truth in a supreme crisis— 
in Victor Emmanuel II. He alone never failed in his given word. 
The insidious arts of diplomacy will shiver, as they have ever done, 
against his truth and honesty. The country may confide in him in 
the approaching struggle, because he who was ever the bulwark of the 
destinies of Italy, and who risked his crown in the unequal struggle 
on the field of battle, will never descend to compromise, but will con- 
duct us gloriously to Rome and Venice. Let us, then, unite in the 
name and with.the honesty of Victor Emmanuel. Let him be 
promptly invested with the dictature of the entire kingdom. Let the 
Parliament be closed. Let the lists for the conscription open before 
the arrival of spring, for the speedy formation of columns of volunteers, 
who will form the vanguard of the regular army. Let squadrons of 
National Guards be formed as a reserve, and let us march without loss 
of time on the Mincio. In the name of Italy, and Victor Emmanuel 
dictator all parties will unite ; the brigandage will cease which infests 
the fairest jewel of the Italian crown; the ramparts of Austria will 
yield; the people of Venice and Illyria will rise in insurrection; 
Italy will regain her own influence, and, mistress of her own destinies, 
will be in a position to seize her capital.—GiuseprE GARIBALDI.” 


THe JEws AND THE Spanish GovERNMENT.—Sir Moses Montefiore 
publishes a correspondence between himeelf and the Spanish Govern- 
ment, showing the result of his recent mission to Morocco in behalf 
of his co-religionists. Nothing could be more successful, as the 
following “ Circular to the Consuls and Vice-Consuls of Spain in the 
ports of Morocco” will show :— The Government of Her Majesty 
the Queen bas seen with great displeasure the gross calumnies which 
have been written against Spain in the belief that the Spanish Consuls 
in Morocco have undertaken a crusade against the Israelites estab- 
lished in this empire. Such calumnies must not in the least influence 
your feelings, nor ought they to occasion any alteration in the proceed- 
ings of the agents of Spain in Morocco regarding the Israelites as 
relates to aiding and protecting them. On the contrary, the best 
mode of successfully combating such calumnies is increasing your 
solicitude for this race, which is so sadly circumstanced in this country. 
Thus, you will avail yourselves of every opportunity which may arise 
to prevent acts of cruelty on the part of the Moorish authorities 
against the Israelites, and also in/cases of notorious injustice, and 
when it is the question to inflict the punishment of the lash, in order 
to extort confession in any case, you will resolutely interpose your 
influence with the loca! authorities to prevent the commission of such 
act of barbarity.” 


Tae Dovro Wine Crop.—lIt is satisfactory to learn from the 
official accounts from Oporto that the last crop of wine in the province 
of the Douro isthe most abundant since 1854. It produced 83,866 
pipes, being an increase of 12,274 pipes over the crop of 1862. The 
returns add that the quality is as excellent as the quantity is 
abundant. The vintage was commenced on the 15th of October, and 
was concluded under very favourable circumstances. After long- 
continued dry weather rain began to fall towards the end of August 
at short intervals, which favoured the growth of the grape. Purchases 
have been already mede by French merchants, at from 194f. to 278f. 
the pipe, calculating the franc at 180 reis. 


Tae ARcHBIsHOP or Paris.—The expectations which were founded 
on the liberal notions of Monseigneur Darbois that be would not 











favour the temporal power of the Pope, have just been disappointed 
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by a letter which he has published in its defence, as well as by his 
fixing the 19th of the present month for the collection of the Denier 
St. Pierre, or Peter’s pence, in the churches of his archdiocese. 


THE Count oF Paris.—The Morning Post states that there is a 
project on foot for the marriage of the Count de Paris, who is now at 
Seville, with the eldest daughter of the Duke of Montpensier, the 
Infanta Isabel. May next is stated as the period fixed for the wed- 
ding; but, in the meantime, the Duke and Duchess of Montpensier 
have gone to Madrid to seek the consent of the Queen. 

THE LATE Prince Consort.—The hatchment which had remained 
over the principal entrance to Holyrood Palace since the death of 
the late Prince Consort, twe years ago, was taken down on Friday 
week. 

THE Recent Great Loss or Nortu Country Sxeamen.—It is com- 








puted that, since the first week in October, very close upon 200 north 
country seamen and sea apprentices have been drowned, all of them 
through vessels foundering at sea, and of whose end very little is 
known. 

ORpDERsS have been given for the return of the Channel Fleet toa 
port in the United Kingdom. 


PARLIAMENT, says the Observer, will meet on the 4th of February. 


THE CHURCH. 


THE SUPPLY OF LEARNED CLERGY. 

Tne character and position of Sir J. T. Coleridge entitle 

him to attention on whatever subject he may speak or write; 
and probably his recent letter to the Times on the subject of a 
due supply of well qualified candidates for the ministry of the 
Church will do good service in bringing the question under the 
notice of many who might not otherwise have considered it. 
It. is certainly a most important matter. Few greater 
‘alamities can happen to a Christian country than that 
its clergy should in social position be looked down upon by 
its gentry, and in intellectual power and cultivation be inferior 
to the literary and professional circles of society. The sure 
result of such a state of things will ever be the severance of 
the intellect from the faith of the nation, and that ultimately 
the one will become sceptical if not infidel, and the other either 
fanatical or superstitious. And yet, on the other hand, it is 
scarcely a less evil when the personal and social sympathies of 
the clergy are exclusively with the upper classes. ‘The effect in 
that case is to make the Church that of the rich only, to drive 
the lower half of the middle classes into the ranks of Dissent, 
and to alienate many of the poor from religion altogether. The 
latter of these dangers was that which tlie Church of England 
most incurred in former years. In a great degree it has 
passed away. Not to insist on the influence in averting it of 
lay agents and Scripture readers, and of all the machinery 
connected with the management of Sunday schools and other 
kindred institutions; the rise of St. Bee’s and other similar 
theological colleges, and the necessity of ordaining literates 
which the great multiplication of churches and curacies has 
forced upon the Bishops, have opened the doors of the clerical 
order to numbers who, under previous circumstances, would 
not have aspired to it. The question now is, whether the 
opposite danger to which we have alluded has not become 
pressing; whether the ranks of the clergy are not being insuf- 
ficiently recruited from those who are able to obtain a 
university education, and especially from the élite of the 
“ honour men ” (as they are called) of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
and whether the supplementary corps of non-university clergy 
is adequate to the office of religious teaching in this age of 
intellectual activity. This is practically the question which 
Sir J. T. Coleridge wants to have answered. He has specially 
appealed for the information which he desires to the examining 
chaplains of the Bishops, as being the men best qualified to 
speak on the subject. 

We publish in another column a letter from one of the 
officers thus appealed to, giving some reply to the ex-Jjudge’s 
question, and also commenting on the answer which the Times 
has given to it. In that answer, the 7Zimes has maintained 
that, if marks were given at examinations for deacons’ orders, 
literates would probably be found not only equal in knowledge 
of divinity to graduates of the universities, but even their 
superiors; but that, notwithstanding this, there are other 
qualifications in which graduates as a rule surpass those who 
lack a really liberal education, and which are even more 
important than theological knowledge. It further goes on to 
hint that the higher class of university men cannot be expected 
to enter the Church in any numbers until theology is brought 
into better agreement with modern science. 

In common with our correspondent, we can only partially 
assent to this view of the case. We believe that a regularly 
trained graduate of one of our universities may be a more 
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useful clergyman, because of that general training, than one 
who, at his first entrance into orders, may know something 
more of theology, but know very little else, and lack the 
advantages of intercourse with men and manners. But we 
demur to the assumed fact that literates gener: ally do know 
more divinity when they are ordained deacons than the gra- 
duates who are ordained with them. We think it probable | 
that there may be something peculiar in the circumstances of 
the diocese in which our correspondent examines. He spea iks 
of the great majority of his candidates being graduates of some 
one or other of our universities. This is a state of things | 
which we imagine to be the exception, and not the rule. But | 
if we may believe that our correspondent’s experience can be 
essentially corroborated from other dioceses, then the facts of 
the case will appear to be, as regards the mosh ignorant of both 
classes, that there is little to choose and very little good in 
choosing between graduates and literates; that the best candi- 
dates from the universities reach a standard far higher than 
that which is attained by the best of the literates; and 
that, in the average men of both classes the universities 
have slightly the superiority; in short, that whilst literates 
and men who have been trained only in theological institutions 
are doing in their place good service in the Church, and are 
an auxiliary in its work neither to be dispensed with nor 
undervalued, yet, even in present theological knowledge (to 
which they have devoted all their attention), they are, as a 
body, somewhat inferior to those who have brought to their 
study of divinity the preparation of a regular academical 
course, and that their inferiority is much more marked in the 
more important matter of mental promise for the future; and, 
consequently, we must look mainly, if not solely, to the univer- 
sities for the supply of men qualified to meet the higher intel- 
lectual wants of the age. We also gather that there is some 
prospect of such a supply, and that the average attainments of 
candidates for sing are at least not be low what they were 
some years ago. But we have failed to find in our corre- 
spondent’s letter what we would fain have seen in it—viz., 
evidence that the supply of first-class university men who are 
entering the ministry of the Church is adequate to her wants, 
and that the standard of theological knowledge in the younger 
clergy is advancing, pari passu, with the general progress of 
education and intelli ligence. On these points we are led to fear 
that there is great room for improvement, and great need for 
ah peat Practically, it is not enough that the clergy 
should be equal to what they were fifty, or even twenty years 
ago. The laity are not the same, and it will not do that the 
clergy should not progress with them. We do not mean that 
they are always to lead, or even to fall in with, the tide of 
current opinion in the literary world. When there is “a 
breach,” which the Times says exists now, “ between the philo- 
sophy and theology of the age,” it is just possible that the 
philosophers, and not the theolo. gians, may be in the wrong. 
And what is want din the clergy may be that they should stem 
the tide, and turn it into new and better ch: annels; that there 
should be theologians who are philosophers too (for philo- 
sophers are not nece ssarily theologians), and able, not to “‘ come 
to terms” by the relin: omy shment of sound thadlesy and sur- 
render of the old faith, but to define and defend satisfactorily 
the true accordance between revelation. even in its m« ost 
supernatural aspects, and the right conclusions of philosop hy. 
And it is also requisite that the great body of the clergy 
should be men of a general liberal education, and with at least 
such a s] pecia | know ledge of sys ematic theol ogy as shall be 
parallel to th: at professional knowledge which we re quire in the 
doctor or the lawyer. The practical and very important 
question is, “ How m: uy our universitie 1s be made to produce in 
sufficient numbers both these classes, both efficient standard- 
bearers and well-qualified followers?” We believe that in 
both cases the desired end can only be effected by adding on to 
the present unive rsity course the speci ial subseque nt study of 
theology, just as gradus ites who intend to be barristers or 


physicians, add on to the classics or mathematics the special 
after study ~e law or medicine. 





And we believe further that comparativ ely slight and quite 
inexpensive modifications of the existing arrangements of the 
two great E: nglish universities would secure the attainment 
of all which is wanted. We take, first, the means by 
which we think a constant supply may be monn of accom- 
plished, well-furnished Gheclesians who shall also be good 
general scholars. Such means m:; uy, if we are not mistaken, 
be found in a sound utilization of some of the fellowships at 
the several colleges. Many if not most of these were origin- 
ally founded to promote the study of divi inity, and cannot be 
applied better than for the promotion of this end. We would 
propose, then, that the degree of B.D. should follow at any 
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time after that of B.A., and should be obtained by a real 
examination in divinity—not too hard, but such an one ag 
every clergyman ought to be able to pass. We would add 
that the des ree of D.D. should be shorn of its pre sent expen- 
siveness, and be made, what it is not now, a proof that its 
possessor is really a learned theologian. We wi uld have it, 
again, follow at any time after that of B.D., ut which a candi- 
date might be able to pass the examination for it, but we 
would make that examination one of very considerable 
difficulty. We would then allow any fellow of a college who 
could take the two degrees of B.D. and D.D. within the time 
for which he is now allow ol to hold his fellowship, to retain 
it for a certain definite longer period; and we would add 
farther advantages for the men who should be first and 
second in each annual examination for the degree of D.D. 
By these means we should secure a body of men who must be 
both scholars and divines; their having obtained their fellow- 
ship would prove in them the former, and their degree of D.D. 
would prove them the latter, and at the same time (the seeking 
their degrees in divinity being quite optional to all the fellows) 
no injustice would be done to those who wished to devote 
themselves to other pursuits instead of to the study of divinity. 
Of course the degree of D.D. would be open to other clergymen 
besides fellows of colleg res, and thus a definite obj ct for study 
would be given to all the most intelligent of the ministers of 
the Church. The plan, however, which we have thus sketched 
would not, so far as we have yet developed it, materially raise 
the standard of theological knowledge in the rank and file of 
the parochial clergy; but we think that, with some little 
und with the assistance of the bishops, it might be 


> i 


additions 
made to do so. There already exist theological Ci llege 8 (such 
as those in Wales and elsewhere) intended for men who have 
already taken their B.A. degree, and designed to sup plement 
the university course by a special theological training. These 


are valuable in their way, but against their ral usefulness 
there lies the radical objection that the great majority of can- 
didates for orders cannot afford either the time or the money 
for a residence in them in addition to their course at the 


university. The same objection is conclusive against the 
addition of a theological examination requiring lengthened 
residence in the university itself previous to ordination; 
s | 


whilst, on the other hand, propositions which have been made 


to shorten the curriculum for the B.A. degree, in order to give 
4 


time for special instruction in Pate without increasing the 


time of residence at Oxford or Cam brid, ge, ard open to the still 
more serious objection, that rie adoption might make the clergy 
better theologians, but would certainly deteriorate their general 
mental training. What we would propose, then, is, that the 
Bishops should relinquish their present requirement from candi- 
dates for deacon’s orders that they should have passed the mis- 
called“voluntary ” theological examination; but that they should 
| make it, as a general rule, a sine qué non that befote admis- 
sion to the priesthood every university man should have taken 
the degree of B.D., which, according to our scheme, would, as 
| we have already said, be proof of an adequate knowledge of 
systematic divinity, but not of more than may be reasonably 
expected from every beneficed clergyman. We believe that by 
the adoption of this plan a uniform standard of attainment 
would be formed for the whole Church, a thing om unat- 
tainable whilst each diocese has only its own standard. At the 
| same time, no man would be put to any unnecessary cost t of 
| time or money, for by satisfying the very moderate demands 
of an examining chaplain, he might enter on the diaconate 
| immediately after his B.A. degree; but then his future ad- 
| vancement would depend on his own continued exertions, and 
| the pity or the favour of no bishop or his chaplain would in 
future force on an unwilling laity a permanent teacher who 
might know next to nothing of the subject he professed to 
teach, and that the most important subject which can occupy 
the mind of man. 


} 
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| SAINTS AND THEIR LEGENDS 
T ( > 

No. 9.—noyat ST. OSWALD THE MARTYR. 

Thre ve for : ‘ icis 5 ‘ 
| I'nz love for asceticism, amon; g our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, 
| made less progress with re kings than with the princes, who 


were less immediately allied to the throne, yet the calendar 
contains the names of a few early kings. St. Eth lbert, Kimg 
of Kent, stands, of course, first, for he first admitted Chris- 
tianity into Anglo-Saxon England; St. Swxbbi, King of the 
| East Saxons, was the first Anglo-Saxon king has when overs 
taken by incurable d isease, resigned his throne and retired to 
| die in a monastery. Kings were eapesially exposed to martyr: 
| dom, for among ‘the early Anglo-Saxon monks a Christian 


king, slain in battle or murdered for political or personal 
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motives, was proclaimed a martyr, and his relics became 
instantly capable of working miracles. Another, Ethelbert, 
King of the Hast Angles, about a century later, an amiable 
and pious young prince, repaired to the court of King Offa to 
marry that monarch’s daughter, Etheldrida, and was treacher- 
ously murdered in order that Offa might join the kingdom of 
Kast Anglia to that of Mercia, and thus became a martyr and 
But it was ¢ 


revolut ions 


saint. among the incessant tumults and frequent 
A! +] } m= »} . » nai > » 

of Northumbria, where every passion and every 
irried to an extreme, that we find the most 


the Anglo-Saxon royal saints. Northumbria was 


sentiment was c: 
celebrated of 
remarkable for the number of its saints. Edwin, who ascended 
the throne of Northumbria in 617, was induced, reluctantly, 
and evidently through political motives, to accept the Christian 
faith and spread it through his dominions; he was defeated 
and slainin battle against the Mercians and Welsh under Penda 
But the 
second in succession after him, Oswald, was the most renowned 
of the saint-kings of Northumbria. 

Oswald Northumbria in 634. He had 
learned Christianity during his exile in Scotland, and there- 
fore held opinions not in accordance with the Church of 
Rome, and he gave the first Northumbrian bishopric—that of 
Lindisfarne—to his Scottish teacher, St. Aidan. 


unskilful ruler, and he appears to 


and Cadwalla, and he became a martyr and a saint. 


became King of 


Oswald was 
a brave warrior and a not 
have 


chieftain, profuse hospitality and great generosity, but it was 
pirit of superstition or fanaticism, which probably 


possessed one of the great characteristics of a Teutonic 
ruled by a s] 
would have been equally conspicuous in a Pagan as in a 
Christian. He fought two famous battles against the com- 
bined forces of the and Welsh. The first, fought 
in 635, on the plain of Heavenfield, in Northumberland, near 
the wall of Hadrian, was a struggle for the existence of his 
kingdom ; and, assisted by the enthusiasm of the new converts 
to Christianity, he gained the victory, and slew the British 
(or Welsh) king, Cadwalla, and a great number of his followers. 
The evening before the battle, Oswald aided with his own hand 


Mercians 


in setting up a great wooden cross on the spot where he 
intended to bear the enemy’s attack, and to this his victory 
was afterwards ascribed. The second battle was fought at 
Maserfeld, a place far distant from the other, for historic 
probability, as well as local tradition, places it at the modern 
town of Oswestry, on the borders of Mercia and Wales. It 
must be remembered that Northumbria had claimed a sove- 
reignty over Mercia, which the latter kingdom had now just 
thrown off; and the place of the battle shows that this was 
an aggressive war of the Northumbrians against the Mercians 
and Cambrians. In this battle, which was fought on the 5th 
of August, 642, King Oswald was slain, and his army cut to 
The Welsh, with the atrocities which 
usually characterized their warfare, cut off the king’s head 
and arms, and fixed them upon stakes on the field of battle; 
and the spot on which he fell was afterwards known, either 
from a tree which stood near it or from a cross of timber 
which he had raised there, as Oswald’s-tree, the tree of Oswald, 
a name which was in far more recent times softened down into 
Oswestry. King Oswald became celebrated as a martyr, and 
@ saint. 

The most curious circumstance relating to the sanctity of 


pieces. barbarous 


King Oswald is the manner in which it was discovered. Not 
long after the battle, according to the narrative of Bede, it 


happened that, as a traveller was passing the spot, his jaded 
horse fell on the ground, writhing with pain and foaming at 
the mouth, and apparently in the agonies of death. His rider 
watched him with anxiety as he rolled about, until suddenly 
he reached a spot of ground which appeared to produce an 
extraordinary effect upon him; for the horse rose upon his 
health, and began to graze on the green 
The man, being an ingenious person, concluded that 
be some wonderful sanctity in this particular spot, 
and put a mark upon it that he might know it again; after 
which he remounted, and continued his journey till he reached 
the hostelry (for even at that early and unsettled period 
hostelries were scattered over the country), where he intended 
to rest forthe night. There he found the keepers of the hostelry 
lamenting over their young niece, who had been long labouring 
under an attack of palsy, which was believed to be incurable, 
and he inf them of what had happened to his horse. 
They placed the damsel in a cart, carried her to the same spot, 
which was easily found by the mark, and there laid her upon 
the ground. She immediately fell asleep, and, on waking 
soon afterwards, found herself entirely healed; so that “she 
called for water, washed her face, put up her hair, and dressed 
her head,” and returned home with her friends on foot. This 
evidence was confirmed by another accident which happened 
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about the same time, ‘ Another person of the British nation,” 
that is, a Welshman, travelling over the same ground, which was 
well known as the field of battle in which Oswald had fallen, 
observed a particular spot of ground which was greener and 
fairer than any other part of the field, and he “ judiciously 
concluded with himself” that some individual of more holiness 
than any other in the army had been slain there. In this 
conviction, he gathered some of the earth, tied it up in a linen 
cloth, and proceeded on his journey. At night he halted eat 
a village, entered a house where the neighbours were feast- 
ing at supper, and sat down at the feast with them, having 
hung his bag of earth on a post against the wall. The 
common hall was then merely a wooden building, with a roof 
of thatch, and a hole in it, through which the smoke from the 
fire, which was made in the middle of the hall, escaped. They 
sat long at supper, and drank much; until at last sparks from 
the fire caught the thatch, and set the whole building in a 
conflagration, which it was found impossible to arrest, and the 
hall was consumed. When the guests assembled round the 
ruins they found that the traveller’s bag of earth, with the 
post on which it was suspended, alone remained untouched by 
the fire. The mystery was made a subject of inquiry, and it 
was found that the spot on which the horse and maiden had 

been cured, and which appeared so green and fair to the 

Welshman, was that on which King Oswald was killed; and 

from that time the eagerness to obtain portions of this earth 

became so great, that soon the spot itself had disappeared, and 

was represented only by a great wide hole. People kept it as 

a sovereign remedy, and, administered in a little water, it was 

said to effect wonderful cures. 

The cross which King Oswald had assisted in raising on the 
field of his victory, at Heavenfield, was found to possess no 
less miraculous qualities than the earth on which he was slain. 
People scraped or cut off bits of the wood, and preserved them 
with great care as cures for every ailment. A monk of 
Hexham, in Bede's time, walking incautiously on the ice, fell 
and broke his arm, and while he was suffering extreme pain 
from this accident he heard that one of the brethren was going 
on business to the neighbourhood of the cross of Heavenfield, 
and asked him to bring a bit of the wood. The brother so far 
performed his commission that he brought with him a bit of 
the moss which grew on the cross, and, meeting the suffering 
monk at the refectory table, gave it him, and he placed it in 
his bosom. At night he went to his bed without thinking 
further of it, but, awaking in the middle of the night, he felt 
something cold by his side, and putting his hand to it found 
that his arm was perfectly cured, without any perception of 
ever having felt pain. Chips of the same cross were carried 
as far as Ireland, where people were cured of the plague by 
taking water in which they had been infused. 

If such indifferent things as earth, wood, and moss, which 
had come into contact, ever so distant, with the saint, became 
endowed with miraculous powers, it is not surprising if his 
bones and members performed many and wonderful miracles. 
By the means of the Mercian queen Osthrida, the saint’s relies 
were carried to the monastery of Bardney in Lincolnshire, to 
be enshrined there, but for some reason or other—apparently 
for want of faith in them—the monks were unwilling to receive 
them, and they remained in their waggon outside the gates all 
night. A column of bright light, which rose over them, 
demonstrated their sanctity—such is the story of Bede—to 
such a distance round, that in the morning a great part of 
the population of Lincolnshire had assembled to witness the 
wonder, and the monks were ready to beg as a favour what 
the evening before they had refused asa gift. The bones were 
washed, and placed in a shrine in the church; and the water 
which had washed them was thrown on the ground in a corner 
of the sacred place. The earth which this water had touched 
was also found to possess the power of working miracles, and 
it had especially the quality of expelling devils from those who 
were possessed. Bede relates a story of a monk who was 
released from a very troublesome devil by the application of 
some of this earth, which people carried about with them in 
caskets and bags. 

This notion of the communication of miraculous powers to 
inanimate objects is, it may be remarked, not Christian, but 
belongs to the superstitions of Paganism, according to which 
various objects,—in fact, almost any objects,—received, under 
certain occult and mysterious influences, magical qualities and 
powers. Thus, fern-seed, gathered at certain times and with 
certain ceremonies, was believed to have the power of making 
those who carried it invisible. Nails, made on Midsummer- 
eve, had the power of curing the palsy. LElder-flowers, 
gathered on Midsummer-day, had the power of making old 
people seem young. These are things which were fully believede 
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not more than two centuries ago, but magical properties of a 
still more extraordinary kind were matters of belief in the 
remote period when the Christian Bible was first introduced 
*. heakhof wae retained when | 

among the Anglo-Saxons, and this belief was retained —_ | 
they were converted, and merely Christianized, if we may use, | 
the term. It thus became, as we have seen, a very profitable | 
' 


ED 


source of revenue, in the form of sanctified relics, to the 
Medieval Church. People who were credulous enough to 


believe in the magical qualities of herbs, stones, or other 


objects, would easily be persuaded that a broken arm might 
be cured by a bit of moss, or the plague by a chip of wood. 
| 


Dr. Trencn.—The Daily News states that shortly after tho 
announcement that Dr. Trench would be the new Archbishop of 
Dublin. the Rev. Dr. Lee was in his rooms in college, when a gentle- 
man entered, and in a quiet way said, “1 presume, sir, you are the 
Rev. Dr. Lee?” The other answered he was. ‘I wish,” rejoined 
the stranger, “you to preach my consecration sermon, and,” he 
added, “ to confer the favour on me of becoming my chaplain.” d hen, 
and for the first time, Dr. Lee saw before him the archbishop- 
designate. They were total strangers to each other. Dr. Trench 
admired the writings of Dr. Lee on “ Inspiration,” &c., so much, that 
he selected the fellow of T.C.D. as his chaplain solely upon the 
evidences of merit they afforded. 

Tus New Dean or Westuinster.—The Rev. Dr. Stanley, the new 
Dean of Westminster, will be installed to-day by Dr. Cureton, the 
rector of St. Margaret’s. Dr. Wordsworth, who protested against 
the appointment, has been spared the difficulty of installing him, his 
term of residence having expired. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIR J. T. COLERIDGE ON THE CLERGY. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 

Siz,—Sir J. T. Coleridge has written a letter to ask for an authori- 
tative expression of opinion from examining chaplains as to the degree 
in which university men and literates respectively supply the materials 
for a learned clergy. The Times has rightly replied that he is not 
likely to receive any collective opinion from the gentlemen to whom 
he appeals. Examining chaplains are the officers each of his own 
bishop, and neither have, nor ought to have, any corporate organiza- 
tion. But the Times has further ventured to answer Sir J. T. 
Coleridge’s question from its own means of information, and ex- 
presses an Opinion that if marks were given in an examination for 
deacons’ orders, literates would, on the average, obtain a greater 
number than graduates. 

With this conclusion my own experience differs. I am in the habit 
of marking, for my own private satisfaction, the papers of the candi- 
dates whom I examine, and taking the last fifty deacons who have 
been ordained in the diocese in which I serve, I find the following 
results : 

The average university man is better than the average literate, in 
the proportion of 7 to 6. 

The best university man is better than the best literate in the pro- 
portion of 3 to 2. 

The proportion of university men whom I can only just recommend 
to the bishop for ordination is about one-sixth of the whole number ; 
the like proportion of literates about 2 in 7. 

I do not believe that the standard of theological knowledge in candi- 
dates for orders has deteriorated of late years, but decidedly the 
reverse. 

Several of the university men out of the fifty whose cases T am 
referring to, are good scholars, and evidenced in their examination 
that they had laid solid foundations of scholar-like and thoughtful 
theology. If I cannot speak so strongly of any of the literates who 
have come under my notice, the great maj rity both of them and of 
the oi woXXor of the graduates had sufficient knowledge to make very 
useful parish priests. It never can be expected, nor is it necessary, 
that more than a small proportion of our 16,000 clergy should be 
really learned divines. It is enough that afair number of such should 
be found in their body, able to be leaders to the rest, and to combat 
intelligently, and on equal terms, the most learned of sceptical philoso- 
phers. I have no doubt that snch are rising up among our younger 
clergy in a degree at least equal to what has been supplied by any 
former generation. 

[ ought to say that graduates have exceeded literates in my exami- 
nations by a very large moejority, and that I have had very little 
experience of the qualifications of men from King’s College, London. 

J am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


AN ExAMINING CHAPLAIN, 





THE OXFORD CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATION. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 
culty upon one whose years have not matured experience, and to whom 
the respect which such experience brings with it, cannot reasonably 
be accorded. Iam, therefore, the more indebted to your correspondent 
for having treated my letter in a lenient spirit, especially since I may 
not, perhaps, have written under a due sense of the difficulty of my 
position. 

I could have wished, however, that your correspondent, instead of 
wandering into the past, where no doubt many memories of a painful 
mature may occur to him, had confined himself to the present question 
at issue, a very simple one, if viewed without prejudice. An ultra 


ea) 'T’} > sharacn P sree — ++ . ith 
Sir,—The charge of ignorance may always be fixed without diffi- 


Tory would probably say that if two measures bore the same name, 
and if one of them was bad, the other would be equally so, no matter 
how long a time intervened between them, or under what different 
circumstances they might have been brought forward ; but this is 
e which a man of judgment and of a liberal mind 


scarcely the course ; nig 
ing as it does from a merely superficial 


would readily adopt, proceed 
comparison. es seit : 
Your correspondent, however, appears unavie to Gissociate & pas 


from a present Conservative Association. He has, I infer, been very 
injadicious proceedings 


much annoyed, at some time or other, by the 1n) 


PC 3 il fo f » is evi . £0 dis- 
of Conservative common-rooms in Oxford, and he is evidently 
party have behaved 


custed with the bad way in which the Conservative ] ( 
during past times, that he has come toa sort of morbid determi- 
nation that the Conservative party shall never mend their ways in 
the eyes of the world, whether they desire to do so, or no. He 18, 
perhaps, not singular in indulging this feeling. Other people, with 
probably less grounds to go upon than himself, have acted in a similar 
manner, a fact generally solved by the consideration that most people 
are too proud to desire that what they have formerly hated with cordi- 


ality, should at any future time claim their respect and esteem. Under 
this head I must inform your correspondent that I am still unable to 
discover the applicability of the title “ Knownothings.” , , 
Your correspondent tells me that I know “ little of the history 0 
Conservative Societies in Oxford, and still less of the history of Mr. 
Lygon.” I can only answer that I have nothing whatever to do with 
such knowledge in my position as a humble member of the Conserva- 
tive Association. Since the C. A. was not formed for the purpose of 
sitting in judgment upon the past, but in order to rect ty the present, 
any member of it may be fairly excused from considering questions 
which, however closely connected with the former object, certainly do 
not bear out the latter. Indeed, if every time a scheme was set on 
foot, particular attention were given to every form which each part of 
that scheme could possibly assume when views d under other circum- 
5 would become something 


stances, the complications of every-day lite 
‘ped, even supposing 16 


ormidable. And as far as Mr. Lygon is concer 
necessary to form a judgment about him, the duty would not be made 
easier by a perusal of the London Review during the last two or three 
weeks. Your reviewer tells us (December 12th) that the honourable 
gentleman is harmless, a statement which your corresp¢ ndent pro- 
ceeds to back up (December 26th) by mentioning the honourable 
gentleman in the same breath with “a melancholy story, and a 
thwarting of improvements, which things, whatever else they may 
imply, certainly do not convey a very distinct idea of what we gene- 
rally mean by harmlessness. 
Once more, in pursuit of his agreeable determination to place the 
C. A. in as bad a light as possible, your correspondent talks In & 
mysterious manner, which I suppose will be marvellously teking to the 
gaping crowd outside, about “ the virtual promoters wv hose influence 
overshadows the embryo society,” about “the high table which lends 
its common-room for the place of rendezvous,” and finally about my 
silence upon these subjects, which he seems to consider doubly 
ominous. I am sorry 1 cannot enlighten him upon subjects which 
must possess so much interest, though at the same time I take conso- 
lation in the fact that I could not enlighten him, if I desired to do so, 
since he evidently knows a great deal more about these matters than 
myself. I cannot, however, help expressing my surprise that what is 
sO plain and simple should have been rendered so abstruse and myste- 
rious, and my regret that one signing himself “A Scholar and First- 
class Man of the University” should have borne any part in the 
rendering. 
Hoping you will find room for these remarks, I remain, 
Your obedient servant, 


| January 5th. S. R. Brooke. 


P.S.—I beg to correct a slight error. My college is C.C.C., not 
Christ Church. 





To CorresponDENTS.—A Clergyman asks for the date and name 
of the publisher of the Rev. Donald Macdonald’s work,—‘t The 
Genuineness of the Pentateuch Vindicated,”’ mentioned in the letter 


%? 


of ‘* Another Subscriber,’’ which we published last week. 


SCIENCE. 





THE PROGRESS OF FISH-CULTURE. 
Tue art of pisciculture has, during the past week, again been 
brought prominently before the British public in the columns of 
the Z'vmes, not only by reports of French official performances in 
this line, and by various letters and notices of British doings in the 
same way, but also by a leading article devoted to it by our power- 
ful contemporary, in which we are told that it is now more than 
twenty years since public attention was first directed to the artifi- 
cial culture of fish, as promising a valuable addition to the alimen- 
tary resources of the country, and that in the interval the question 
been carefully considered, and some of the conclusions suggested 
| by research and experiment carried into effect, with the result, that 
while on the one hand the theories originally propounded have been 
entirely confirmed, the consequences reasonably anticipated have 
been but partially realized. 

That this is the true state of the case, however, cannot be a 
matter of much surprise to any one who is acquainted with the way 
in which the fish-culture movement has been carried on in these 
| realins. The subject is, however, a wide and important one, and 
involves other considerations not less so, and the present compara- 
tive failure of the efforts to bring pisciculture into general favour 
might have been predicted from the outset. Our rivers only were 
thought of as the arenas of experiment, and as of all our river-fish 
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there is but one—the salmon—that can be regarded in a com- 
mercial aspect, and not looked upon as either too poor for 
food, or in the opposite light of a luxury, it might have been 
anticipated that the salmon would have been, as it has proved 
to be, the sole example of successful artificial operations and 
attention. Of course, when fish-culture is on the tapis, 
Mr. Frank Buckland comes forth as usual with pretty nearly 
his usual story, but not so humorous as he generally is— 
and, in a letter to the editor of the Times, of three quarters of 
a column, tells us that the Thames Angling Preservation Society 
let into that river, during the past year, 22,000 English and 2,000 
French trout, 3,000 charr, 2,000 grayling, and 6,000 Rhine 
salmon—in all 35,000 fish. Of these only the salmon can be 
regarded as profitable work, and if we go over the principal 
British piscicultural experiments we shall find them all confined 
in the same way to our rivers, and all the profitable ones restricted 
to one genus—the salmon. Salmon-breeding ponds have been 
established by Mr. Ramsbottom, at Stormontfield, on the Tay, near 
Perth, where 300,000 fish can now be bred every year, and other 
operations have been carried on by Mr. Buist, the conservator of 
that river. Incited by the success of these experiments, breeding 
ponds for the hatching of 40,000 eggs have been established by 
the lessee of a salmon fishery on the river Ugie, in Banffshire, and 
others have been commenced at Kirkcudbright. But the opera- 
tions of the greatest magnitude and importance have been carried 
on in Ireland, where salmon have been introduced into rivers 
that were before inaccessible to these fish. The Messrs. Ashworth 
have actually converted the Loughs Mask and Carra, presenting 
an area of 25,000 acres of water, into salmon ponds. A large cut 
has been made through the natural barrier of rock which prevented 
the ascent of the salmon beyond Lough Corrib, thus making a fish- 
passage two miles in length, at a cost of upwards of £700. These 
Galway fisheries, by means of the fine tributary streams running 
into the loughs, extend over a large region of country, and Mr. 
Ashworth is moreover saving salmon eggs in, and transporting 
fish to other now barren rivers, and thus still further adding to the 
stock of fish, as well as increasing his profitable business. Fish-culture 
ponds have also been established, according to Mr. Buckland, at 
Dublin, Canterbury, Petersfield in Hampshire, and Hertfordshire, 
at Ashbourne in Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, at Mansfield, 
Reading, Witney, and Woodstock, although most of them are 
probably only on a small scale, and scarcely for commercial 
purposes. 

With reference to the difference of success which has attended the 
artificial culture of fish in France, it is said that the French people 
eat all kinds of fish, whether from the sea, the lake, river, or 
canal, while in England, Scotland, and Ireland the only profitable 
fish to breed artificially is the salmon, as no other has any value, 
except for sport. Certainly the trout is more rightly considered 
as an amusement for anglers than as an article of food ; and as to 
carp, tench, perch, roach, dace, sturgeon, pike, and eels, only the 
last two or three are worthy of consideration in a commercial 
aspect. Not so the fish, crustacea, and mollusks of the sea. These 
are true substantial food, and it is to marine pisciculture that 
attention should be hereafter mainly directed, if great results are 
to be attained. Mr. Buckland, in a postscript to his letter, state 
that oysters are now seventy shillings a bushel, and every oyster 
yields over a million of young ones,—facts that seem highly 
paradoxical, That a mollusk, which produces a million of its 
kind at one spawning, should be getting so scarce as to realize 
three pounds ten shillings a bushel,—four-fifths of which are 
uneatable shells,—is certainly extraordinary, and cannot be 
accounted for by even any extravagantly large sale and consump- 
tion as luxurious repasts, which they constitute, rather than 
a staple article of food. And there are other causes—waste, 
improper destruction, and want of care. Instead of seventy 
shillings, oysters might be sold very possibly at seven pence a 
bushel, if the culture of the oyster was properly carried out 
along our shores. First, the wanton destruction of the oysters 
should be strictly punished, and as far as possible prevented. 
Kither no oysters should be permitted to be taken during the 
summer months, while they are with spawn, or the quantity taken 
at that season should be exceedingly limited. Nature is prolific 
of fertility in the oyster, because of the difficulties and dangers 
the “spat,” or young oysters, have to undergo. The wind may 
blow it out to sea, and it may be wholly lost to the fishermen 
or it may fall on barren or unsuitable places, and turn out unpro- 
ductive ; indeed, the spat required to stock our most celebrated 
oyster-grounds has often to be bought at other stations and cast in 
upon the grounds. Any one who has been to Whitstable, or 
any other of our “ native” oyster-grounds in the spring time, will 
have seen the fishing-boats dredging up the oysters and leaving 
them exposed for a time to the air and light upon their decks, with 
the object of killing the parasites growing upon their shells. These 
oysters are then sorted and cast into the water again at different 
places, to form stocks for the year’s supply, or to be dredged up 
again another year, when they shall have attained a fuller growth 
and larger size. Thus it will be seen that the oyster will not 
suffer by a temporary residence in the open air, and will endure 
transportation without the slightest injury. We have already 
referred to the great loss and waste of the fry from the want of 
Suitable sites to adhere to, and by being washed or blown out 
to sea, where they become the prey of many enemies. The first 
object, then, is to secure the “spat,” and to protect it until it is 
able to protect itself, just as is done in the case of the salmon 
ova and fry. In the French oyster-farms faggot-jetties are run 
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along the shore to form bays to catch and prevent the escape of the 
young oysters. We should suggest, however, whether it would 
not be very advantageous to dredge up the oysters when in milt, 
and deposit them in regular inclosed reservoirs. In this way 
the “spat” of the most extensive oyster-ground might be 
entirely saved, and oysters, whose nutritious properties no one will 
deny, would so multiply as to become in a few years a very 
common and cheap article of food. There are other classes of 
shell-fish—whelks, periwinkles, as well as crustacea— lobsters 
and crabs--which might profitably repay the expense of 
culture; and these, as well as oysters, might be left, 
like the salmon, to private interests. But the most important 
phase of pisciculture must be, wherever it is attempted, the 
cultivation of sea-fish. These are much more nutritious than 
fresh-water fish; and while salmon is now only an additional 
luxury for the rich, and, in its utmost future abundance, is not 
likely to descend below the tables of the middle ranks, the salt- 
water fishes may become an important source of food for the lower 
orders. But as the sea-fishes must be allowed to roam in freedom 
in their wide expanse of waters, their breeding grounds, wherever 
they are formed, we are inclined to think, must be national, or 
better still, if it might be, international establishments. It is not 
right to think that because the ocean is, so to speak, boundless, the 
supply of fish must be inexhaustible, for if there be plenty of room 
for the fish to swim, it is only in narrow littoral regions that many 
classes obtain subsistence, and most come towards the land to 
spawn, and, consequently, it is in very limited regions that the 
chief destruction takes place. Moreover, the enemies to the young 
fish are fearfully numerous, and it is from the various sources of 
waste and destruction that the sea fishes, like the river fishes, 
mostly suffer. If the young of sea fish were cared for and pre- 
served, perhaps it is not too much to say that the available 
quantity for the human race at large might be increased many 
thousandfold ; but it may be questionable how far individual 
operations could be made commercially remunerative. 

Although we concur in the view that fish form but a subsidiary 
class of food, yet it is nevertheless an important aid, and might be 
still more soif brought into the general market in a dry state. 
The ordinary sale of fish in their fresh state is not advantageous to 
its adoption as an article of food. The fish perishes and becomes 
tainted much sooner than meat, and is too commonly purchased 
under the fear of deception, and still more commonly rejected 
through dread of its not being as fresh as it ought to be. Butif 
quantities of fish could be dried upon the sea-shore, and sent to 
inland markets in that state, we believe it would come into more 
ordinary consumption. It is not enough that we take the most 
nutritious food, but the stomach requires to be filled ; and if beef, 
mutton, or pork be too expensive for the poor man, he will prefer 
a residuary filling with dried fish rather than suffer the unpleasant 
feeling of a vacuity within. While miserable wretches may be 
seen picking up the fish skins and offal in Billingsgate market 
to satisfy the cravings of hunger, fish cannot be despised or looked 
down upon as an article of daily sustenance among the poor, and 
there should be no lack of energy in obtaining every available 
means of cheap food. Salmon breeding is a profitable commercial 
matter, and will take care of itself. The trout-stocking of our 
rivers will give additional pleasure to the angler, but will never 
give very substantial aliment to any one, while the artificial culti- 
vation, or even the proper protection and fostering of our marine 
fisheries, and the encouragement of the commercial preservation of 
fish-food, may, under proper direction, be the means of supplying 
sustenance to large masses of the lower orders, and mark as 
important an advance in the history of mankind as the domesti- 
cation of animals. 





Tue Weatuer.—The Paris correspondent of the Times gives from 
a French Almanack for 1774 the following weather forecasts, from 
the first of which we may prognosticate a continuance of the present 
frost—if true :—* The coldest winters are those which begin about 
the Epiphany,” the 6th of January. The Feast of St. Peter's Chair 
is on the 18th; and the old almanack says:—‘‘On the chair of the 
good St. Peter the winter quits us or grows colder.” The 17th of 
January is the Feast of St. Antony—‘ The days when St. Antony 
comes are longer by a monk’s dinner” —that is, the time spent by the 
monk in eating it. St. Vincent is commemorated on the 22nd, and 
the almanack says :—‘Take care of St. Vincent, for if on his day 
you see the sun clear and fine we shall have more wine than water.” 
This, I suspect, is the reason why winegrowers have taken St. Vin- 
cent for their patron saint. The conversion of St. Paul is celebrated 
on the 25th, and we are told in rude doggrel :—“ W hen St. Panl’s-day 
is fine we may look out for a good year. If it be windy we shall have 
war. If it snow or rain we shall.have dearness everywhere; and if 
the atmosphere be thick and foggy it denotes great mortality.” 


Tus Patent Concrete StoNE.—A committee from London have 
been to Ipswich to test Mr. Ransome’s patent concrete stone, and 
were met by a number of other gentlemen there. Tensile strain was 
put upon the stone till it broke. Several pieces of Ransome’s stone, 
which had been made in the presence of the committee, were put tothe 
test, together with other specimens of stones similarly prepared, the 
results being:—Five specimens of Coignet’s Bétons agglomérés, 
yielded to the following strains :-—656 lb., 5441b., 1,168 1b., 448 Ib., 
and 384 1b. on the surfuce of six square inches. Mr. F. Ransome’s 
specimens, next tested, showed the following results :—1,1041b., 
752 1b., and 1,184 1b. on the 6-inch surface; 1,304 1b. on a 5-inch sur- 
face, and in the case of two pieces of concrete stone made from road 
scrapings, combined by the use of silicates, respectively 1,616 lb. and 
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1,552 lb. to the G-inch surface. By the application of pressure In 
hydraulic presses, to 4-inch cubes of Ransome’s stone, the pressures 
withstood varied from 11 to 16 tons; and the only 6-inch cul e tried, 
at last failed under a weight of nearly 70 tons, from faults in the wood 
packing on which it rested. 

A New Description or Sutr’s ANcHor, invented by Mr. Martin, 
and ordered for Admiral Dacre’s ship, the Edgar, has been tested at 
Woolwich by bydraulic machinery. Its construction and shape in no 
way resemble any other anchor in use. It consists of a shank, two 
palm-fiukes, and a sector with palma, and has no stock. Both flukes 
take hold of the ground at the same time, leaving no parts exposed to 
the davger of fouling or being fouled. At the testing, the tensile 
strain commenced at a pressure of fifteen tons, giving a deflection of 
one-eighth of an inch, and was continued up to the required Admiralty 
test of twenty-four tons, which gave a deflection of five-sixteenths of an 
inch. After the strain, the anchor exhibited no permanent Ceflection, 
and the proof was deemed thoroughly satisfactory. A company has 
been formed for the extensive manufacture of these anchors, Admiral 
Stopford being the chairman, whilst amongst the directors are the 
names of Rear- Admiral Thompson and Rear-Admiral Hall. 


Locomotives.—At the close of 1860 the number of locomotives on 
the railways of the United Kingdom was 5,801. In 1861 there were 
6,156 ; and at the end of 1862, 6,398. Thus, an additional locomotive 
was brought into use almost every day. Allowing twenty years as 
the time of duration for each engine, upwards of 300 new ones would 
be annually required to keep up the stock, and, irrespective of any 
foreign demand, at least 500 locomotives will be required annually on 
home account. Taking £2,500 as the cost of each engine, the 500 
annually called for represent an aggregate of £1,250,000. Another 
curious consideration, suggested by the above figures, is the magni- 
tude of the class employed in driving and working the engines. 
Between 12,000 and 13,000 drivers and stokers must be now regularly 
employed, and these men represent a population of at least 60,000 
persons dependent on the swift iron giants which have played so pro- 
minent a part in the industry of our age. 

Tus Mippte Lever.—The leakage which appeared a short time 
since in the great dam, constructed so laboriously in the summer of 
1862, across the Middle Level outfall drain, has been made good ; but 
some doubts are entertained as to whether the siphons erected to dis- 
charge the waters accumulating in the drain can be relied on to meet 
any extraordinary exigency, such as the sudden melting of snow, or 
a.protracted period of rain; and it is stated that the necessity of 
erecting a new sinice may possibly come on for discussion. The cost 
would be abont £30,000. 


INNOVATION IN SHIPRUILDING.—Ib is stated that the boldest depar- 
ture, since the Great Eastern, from the ordinary form of steamship is 
about to be attempted, by a wealthy American, at the yard of Mr. 
Hepworth, at Poplar. The ship will be 300 feet long, and the most 
striking modification is, that the section will be a perfect circle at all 
points. The hull tapers to the ends. The engines, 600-horse power, 
are being constructed by Mesers. Jackson and Watkins. Steel enters 
largely into their structure. 


Parent Orrick AND Liprary.—The Commissioners of Patents 
having so! ong neglected to provide accommodation either for their 
own officers or the public, although it is stated that they have over 
£250,000 of surplus fees in hand, and that this amount is rapidly 
increasing each year, an influential joint-stock company, with limited 
liability, has been projected, for providing the requisite buildings. 
Mr. Thomas Webster, '.R.S., the patent-law barrister, is amongst 
the principal promoters. 


Ratnway-BRake.—A novel description of railway-brake, invented 
by M. Tubutean, has been tried on the “ Midi” line. It is said to be very 
simple and effective. Travelling at a rate of 40 kilometres per hour, 
the train was stopped in 56 yards. At arate of 70 kilometres, with 
at. the rails very slippery, the stoppage was 


Firey Harsour or Rervcs.—“ The provisional order of the Board 
of Trade for the making, maintaining. and regulating of a harbour and 
works at Filey, in the county of York,” has been granted, and a bill 

Palani alr ng, Band 
for an Act « mfirming this prov isional order, is to be introduced into 
Parliament early in March, 1864 


ARCH EOLOGICAL.—The Kent Archeological Society have discon- 
tinued their excavations at Sarre for the present. An ancient interment 
has been diseovered in the parish of Charlcombe, about a mile and a 
half from Bath. 


sviGit OMNIBUSES, it is said, are about to be started in Paris. 


FINE ARTS. 


THE LAST PORTRAIT OF THACKERAY. 


Tue hand of the painter has rescued the features of many a 
noble face from the oblivion of the tomb. Sometimes the great ones 
who have passed away from this earthly scene have been per- 
petuated for after generations in an ideal existence by the portrait- 
painter as they were in their youth, sometimes asthey stood in their 
manho dand the zenith of their fame. and sometimes as orey- 
haired they tottered on the brink of the grave after it might be a 
longand glorious life, or it might be a turbulent or unhappy career 
Of some of our greatest ones not a scratch of the pencil or a stroke 
of the brush furnishes to us the remotest indication of their per- 
spent, and we know not what manner of men they ah 

mackeray’s face was ten vears ago (1853) ade a ie . 
os ge age: ae ae = “ye anaes amongst 

: graving by Mr. Hall, published by Smith 
and Elder, from a portrait taken by Mr. Samuel Lawrence while 
staying with Mr. Thackeray at the late Lady Ashburton’s seat, 
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the Grange, in Hampshire—the original being now in Lord Ash- 
burton’s collection. A little more than a year ago, just before Mr, 
Thackeray showed those marks of ill-health which latterly were so 
apparent in him, the same accomplished artist made a free and 
bold but exquisite sketch in chalk on tinted paper of the grand 
and expressive face of the late novelist, whose pen will no 
more be the medium of conveying to the most sensitive and edu- 
cated minds in our land the seemingly sarcastic yet kindly visions 
which passed through his own. To have the record of such a 
man as Thackeray as he was when from amongst us he passed away, 
fresh from the hand of an accurate and powerful artist, is a good 
fortune which rarely befalls us, and a regard of unusual tenderness 
will attach itself to Mr. Lawrence’s sketch—a regard that the 
work itself richly deserves. It presents Thackeray's fine, massive 
head not quite in profile, the eyes turned towards the newspaper 
he is reading,—a semi-saddened, quiet depth of thoughtfulness 
pervades the face, and yet there beams through every lineament a 
chastened expression of the kindliness of heart which was one 
of his most loveable characteristics. Photography can never 
approach the real sublimity of the true painter's art, which does 
not wholly consist in hitting off a likeness, but in something 
infinitely more, infinitely better and beyond. The artist worthy of 
that name must read his subject as an acute reader does a book ; 
he must see into the very depths of the natural character of his 
subject, and just as the sculptor gives effective development to the 
muscles of the figure he chisels to make them show out intelligibly 
their forcible action, so the portrait-painter must grasp the real 
points of character and give them powerful and vivid expression. 
And yet, in doing so, his treatment must be so tender, so masked, 
as not to be vulgarly perceptible, nor to trespass in the slightest 
degree upon the boundaries of the harsh or unnatural. No por- 
trait could convey to the eye more palpably, nor at the same time 
more delicately, the features and mental expression of Mr. 
Thackeray's visage than the portrait we are describing—or rather 
speaking of, for the best of word-painters are powerless to express 
what the best of artists depict on canvas. 

And this fine sketch has been as finely photographed. Ordinary 
photographs taken direct from the person are, and always must be, 
more or less distortions—we have only in them the choice between 
very slight and very considerable distortions ; but when the photo- 
graph is taken from a flat surface, such asa picture, the amount of 
distortion is reduced to such a minimum as not to be appreciable, 
and such a photograph merits practically, though not theoretically, 
to be called a perfect copy so far as the depiction by the camera 
is concerned. There is, however, yet another difficulty in the 
chemistry of photography which has still to be surmounted—the 
difficulty of printing the photograph with good, and even, and 
especially with delicate half-tints, and in obtaining modulations of 
colour. Two reductions of Mr. Lawrence’s sketch, which is life- 
size, have been photographed under that artist’s directions ; one 
about five inches by three, the other giving the head about a 
square inch in area op paper of carte de visite dimensions. The 
larger of these is as great a marvel of photography as the sketch 
itself is one of rare excellence in these days, in which meagre 
photographs too commonly stand in the way of the good work, 
which in early age ought to be done by real and accomplished 
artists. This photograph, hewever, printed with skill and 
care will not only be cherished whenever it is published, as it 
shortly will be, as a likeness of a familiar author, respected and 
beloved by thousands of the readers of his exquisite works, but will 
be regarded with pride as a most perfect example of the most 
remarkable and rare combination of science and art—the skill of the 
chemist and the intellectual power of the painter. The smaller, or 
carte de visite, photograph is very good, but not such a thorough 
gem asthe larger one, which is produced with the like exquisite 
delicacy and manipulation as the original photograph and well 
deserves a place in every household, where respect fur Thackeray” 
or the love of art exists. 





THE LONDON THEATRES—THE PANTOMIMES. 


Tus burlesques which have been produced this season, without 
an exception, are far below the literary level of such holiday 
pieces, and the pantomimes scarcely atone for this deficiency. It 
is impossible for a pantomime, however bad, to be as dreary as @ 
bad burlesque, because some of the absurdities and mock 
brutalities of the action are sure to appeal successfully to our 
sympathies. The old acting pantomime, however, is being 
gradually lost—overlaid with “ burlesque opeuings ” ‘and sceni¢ 
display. Managers have striven to outvie each other in a costly 
outlay upon transformation-scenes, until what was begun in taste 
has drifted into mere gorgeous extravagance. A pantomime now 
is rarely a story in which the fortunes of the four chief characters: 
are followed with any interest from first to last—it is a string of 
bad puns and weak allusions to the events of the day—an alterea- 
tion between a tyrannical king and a trembling chamberlain im 
gigantic masks —a few impertinences from a young lady of the 
Marie Wilton type, in satin breeches—a ballet of pink legs and 
muslin skirts—a scene of gin-palace brilliance which takes half 
an hour to develope with a sleepy musical accompaniment, and @ 
harlequinade reduced to a noisy senseless “ tag” crammed full of 
advertisements, which is tolerated rather than enjoyed by the 
audience. 

This is really the substance of the modern English pantomime 
and we can hardly wonder that it has not encouraged the growth 
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of a worthy successor to Grimaldi. That creator of English pan- 
tomime was something more than a limp-backed acrobat, or 
grinning exhibitor of tradesmen’s placards. He was an actor of 
great and original genius, who, in his peculiar way, could run 
through the whole gamut of human passion. His by-play was full 
of fancy and even pathos, and when he put on the rags of some 
stage disguise he threw himself, body and soul, into a new 
character. He was not a mere jibbering ape—a first-class super- 


numerary—who was thought of after the scene-painter, the pets of 


the ballet, and the second low comedians had had their fling—he 
was the backbone—the beginning, the middle, and the end of the 
pantomime. 

The pantomimic entertainment provided this year is not deficient 
in quantity. The fourteen outlying local, or minor theatres, as they 


are yenerally called, are, of course, all provided with pantomimes of 


various degrees of excellence; and three of our chief central 
theatres—Covent Garden, Drury Lane, and the Princess’s—also 
rely upon similar sources of attraction. The other central theatres, 
which we noticed last week, either depend upon their dramas for 
success, or have produced the burlesques which we then criticised. 

The Drury Lane pantomime—if we are not determined to insist 
upon the Grimaldi model being strictly copied—is generally very 
satisfactory, but this year it is hardly up to its usual level. The 
subject—“ Sindbad the Sailor”—has not been quite so happily 
treated by Mr. E. L. Blanchard as the subjects of his former panto- 
mimes. A long Egyptian scene, which opens the piece, and in 
which the Pyramids, Cheops, and Memnon are introduced, is 
almost as heavy as that scene in Fitzball’s “ Nitocris” where the 
characters suddenly took to worshipping one of Arnot’s patent 
stoves. A called the “Mountains of the Moon,” in 
which the usual ballet takes place, has a calm beauty which is 
worth more than the tinsel of a hundred transformation scenes. 
The real water here is cleverly arranged—is not too splashy—and 
is a marked improvement on the muslin washing-machine cataract 
which parodied nature for nearly two months in the “ Manfred” 
nightmare. The “ Valley of Diamonds” is another picturesque 
scene of a bold and gloomy character ; but the “ Basaltic City of 
the Dwarf Kingdom,” though presenting some curious effects of 
colour, is suggestive of a back-yard perspective view of long rows 
of houses. ‘The transformation scene, called the “ Flower Land of 
the Eastern Magi,” is full of those glittering glories which no one 
knows so well how to inlay as Mr. Beverley, but it is chiefly 
remarkable for its extent ; the height and depth of the stage are 
fully shown, and the picture is consequently impressive. 

The acting in the pantomime is of fair average quality. Mr. 
Tom Matthews, who was for many years one of our most deservedly 
popular clowns, is very useful in the opening as an old Turkish 
merchant, but is not very well supported by his playmates. Sindbad 
is personated by Miss Lizzie Willmore, a young lady new to the 
London stage, who appears to want strength and spirit for so large 
a house, and who shows no distinctive talent. We have been 
rather overdone lately with short, fair girls, who can simper and 
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scene 





sing a little, and dance a few “nigger” steps at the conclusion of | 


their songs. An “infant prodigy,” one Master Percy Roselle, who 
plays the “Old Man of the Sea,” is painfully clever, and has evi- 
dently been trained as severely as a “ trick-pony.” Mr. W. Barnes, 
the best of all old pantaloons, throws the true spirit of an actor 
into the harlequinade; and Mr. Harry Boleno, though a little 
“flash” in his style, has a large amount of natural humour. The 
comic business is bustling, but it might be much improved. 

The Covent Garden pantomime, called “St. George and the 
Dragon,” is by Mr. Byron, and it is not one of his most brilliant 
efforts. It has more than the usual faults of military and chivalric 
pieces, being stiff and wooden. The Payne family—father and 
sons—do all they can for it in the opening scenes, and their per- 


formance on basket horses, reviewing the armed knights, is one of | 


the most amusing pieces of pantomime which we have seen for 
many years; but the subject is not happily chosen. Egyptian 
architecture and dresses still weigh heavily upén us, as at Drury 
Lane, and the great landscape scene, ‘‘On the Banks of the Nile,” 
is impaired by these unwelcome accessories. Nothing that suggests 
the statuary cellars of the British Museum can be easily moulded 
into Christmas fun, and there is too much of this and the Agri- 
cultural Hall tournament in “St. George and the Dragon.” The 
chivalric element is as dull and unmanageable here as it is in 
Mr. W. Brough’s burlesque of “King Arthur” at the Haymarket. 
The transformation scene, by Messrs. Grieve and Danson, is 
terribly wanting in imagination. The arrangement of the materials 
is formal, and the effect produced is that of Madame Tussaud’s 
collection exhibited in a hall of looking-glass and barley-sugar. It 
also has the artistic fault of being somewhat in harmony with, 
instead of in direct contrast to, the decorations of the house,—a 
fault, however, which is too common in transformation scenes. 
The comic business is poor, and is not made much of by the 
actors. Mr. Paul Herring, who used to be an excellent clown, now 
plays the pantaloon at this theatre. 

The pantomime of the Princess’s Theatre is, in many respects, 
the best of the season. It is called almost everything that is 
familiar to readers of nursery rhymes—Tom Tucker, the lady at 
Banbury Cross, the old woman who lived in a shoe, and Taffy the 
W elshman figuring prominently in it. It has very little pretension 
—is free from tortured burlesque writing—and is full of effective 
pantomimic action. Children can easily understand it without 
their schoolmasters at their elbows, and it is amusing even to far 
older playgoers. Mr. Milano, as Taffy the Welshman—and Mr. 
Seyton, a3 old King Cole, distinguish themselves in the opening. 





The transformation scene—called “the moonlit abode of the 
Nautilus ”—is a pleasant combination of the gaudy and the natural 
—a lake of real water, on which some of the young ladies sail in 
shell-boats and dabble—being very ingeniously put upon the stage. 
The comic business is sustained by a company who are more 
remarkable for activity than humour. 

The pantomimes at some of the local or minor theatres have 
many good points about them. At Sadler’s Wells—the old home 
of pantomime—there is a very funny and yet active clown—RMr. 
Buck—and the comic business is well arranged. At the Grecian 
Theatre—a well known nursery for good actors of all kinds—the 
opening of the pantomime is very elaborate, and in this part Mr. 
George Conquest executes some of the most extraordinary leaps 
through traps in all places and positions which have ever been seen 
on the stage. In gymnastic rapidity and endurance he surpasses 
the once celebrated Adelphi Wieland. At the Surrey there is 
much fun amidst the gaudy shows of the opening—a King Cole 
chorus being worthy of notice. At Astley’s, real water again plays 
a prominent part very effectively, and Mr. E. T. Smith—one of the 
best of trading managers—has employed the whole enormous 
resources of his equestrian stage. The Marylebone presents a 
French pantomime—-ably sustained—in the middle of the English 
pantomime ; and the Britannia, Standard, Pavilion, Victoria, and 
City of London managers have all made suitable preparation for 
the season. Looking through the list of pantomimists, however, 
at present engaged in London, we are sorry to find Mr. Forrest, 
Mr. Hillyard, and Mr. Power absent. They were by far the most 
promising clowns—though differing in style—who have lately 
appeared on the metropolitan stage. 





MUSIC. 


Tue operetta, entitled “ Fanchette,” which was produced on 
Monday at the Royal English Opera, introduced a young composer, 
whose work gives promise of more important results in future 
efforts. The one-act operetta bears about the same relation to the 
grand opera that the short magazine tale has to the three-volume 
The lightness of touch and sketchy style which are ap- 
propriate to the one are not, of course, to be compared with the 
sustaining power and amplified grasp which are required in the 
other form. But just as the discursive and lightly pencilled out- 
lines of the smaller work would appear feeble and incomplete if 
applied toa larger design, so the more massive touch and the 
extended proportions of the grand opera would be felt as cumbrous 
and heavy if applied to the treatment of the operetta, in which we 
look rather for a rapidly shifting series of light and graceful effects 
than for that prolonged elaboration which belongs to the develop- 
ment of the deeper emotions and passions of grand opera. The 
book of “ Fanchette,” by Mr. Maddison Morton, is weil adapted 
for its purpose. Although slight in construction, as indeed sucha 
work should be, it has yet a sufficiently connected interest to 
serve as the thread by which the various musical pieces are strung 
together. 

The action takes place in La Vendée during the French revo- 
lution, and the interest turns on the danger incurred bya disguised 
royalist marquis, surrounded by republican enemies, and his escape 
therefrom by the ready wit of his foster-sister, Fanchette, who 
passes him off as her lover Pierre, a republican soldier. The in- 
volvements caused by the appearance of the real Pierre, and his 
connivance in the scheme of his betrothed, with the sudden 
amending of matters by the announcement of the fall of Robes- 
pierre and the end of the Reign of Terror—all these little incidents 
serve to maintain the stage interest through the series of songs 
and small concerted pieces which make up the work. 

Mr. Levey, the success of whose first effort we have to record, has 
evidently studied in the French school ; his partiality for which, 
and especially for the style of Auber, is plainly observable 
throughout his music. To form a distinct and individual style in 
any art, is the privilege only of that rare order of genius, which is 
granted but to few, and to demand positive originality in every 
new work, would be an exaggerated hypercriticism, especially in 
the first production of a young composer. We have, however, of 
late, been so wearied by so-called “ grand operas” (of home produc- 
tion), the merits of which were in inverse ratio to their inflated 
pretensions, that a small and unpretending production by a com- 
poser of evident talent, who bas bestowed his best care on his 
work, is a welcome and refreshing contrast to the sententious and 
empty musical platitudes which have preceded it. “ Fanchette,” 
although containing many of the faults of youth and inexperienee, 
has yet so much merit and promise, as to deserve the success which 
it has undoubtedly achieved. Like most very young composers, 
Mr. Levey has yet to fix his style. At present it appears to vacillate 
between the French and Italian schools, with, however, a decided 
bias in favour of the former. Some of the conventionalisms of the 
latter style he would do well to discard ; such, for instance, as the 
occasional repetition of a melodic phrase by the brass instruments 
in unison, and those sudden crashes and pauses, which are some of 
the worst among the many vices of the modern Italian school. 
Then as a melodist, Mr. Levey has little originality, and seldom 
succeeds in impressing any specialty of character on his “ tunes,” 
Hence we leave the theatre without a distinct reminiscence 
of any prominent melody. On the other hand, he has con- 
siderable feeling for graceful and elegant phrasing—even ‘the 
least suceéssful of his songs have these merits,— but his greatest 
strength is in his concerted pieces, in which he displays 
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a decided feeling for dramatic effect. This is particularly apparent 
in the trio with a laughing coda, which is full of real dramatic 
impulse and buoyant vivacity. The same may be said of the 
concerted piece in which the mayor persists in reading the 
marquis’s letter. These movements are. so well written as to 
indicate a latent power ‘to deal with more complicated dramatic 
situations. In his instrumentation Mr. Levey is a decided disciple 
of the French school, occasionally, however, overlaying his vocal 
score by the weight of his accompaniments. There is much in- 
genuity and fancy in some of his orchestral details which show 
that the orchestra is not a mere after thought, and subsidiary in 
the filling in of his score. Mr. Levey, too, has not, as is now some- 
times done in works of more pretension, shirked the composition of 
an overture. The prelude to his work, although not of thuch ac- 
count as a distinct composition, contains some elegant melodious 
phrases, is full of vigorous animation and brilliant instrumenta- 
tion, and serves sufficiently to usher in the work which it pre- 
cedes. ‘“ Fanchette” had evidently been well studied by all who 
were engaged in it—Miss Louisa Pyne as the heroine acted natu- 
rally and sang with alternate expression and brilliancy, her chief 
defect being a want of distinctness in the enunciation of her 
words, a fault which can never be found with Mr. Harrison, whose 
clearness of articulation admits of no concealment of the faults or 
merits of his text. This gentleman, as the Marquis de Beaupre, 
both acted and sang with considerable energy and earnestness ; 
and Mr. Corrias a pompous inflated provincial mayor, Mr. Rouse 
as a loutish lover, Mr. A. Cook in the small part of the Corporal, 
and Miss Thirlwall as the lady-like fiancée of the marquis, made 
up the small complement of characters concerned. Let us hope 
that “ Fanchette” will be the precursor of still better and more 
important works by its composer. 

That philanthropic artist, Madame Lind-Goldschmidt, has again 
emerged from her retirement, and given her services in a perform- 
ance of the “ Messiah,” at Exeter Hall, for the benefit of the Friend 
of the Clergy Corporation, an admirable institution, which has 
effected much good in granting pensions to widows and orphan 
daughters of clergymen, as well as in temporary relief to clergymen 
and their families. As with most such institutions, however, the 
circle of its operations is narrowed by the inadequacy of its funds, 
which it is to be hoped have now received some considerable addi- 
tion by the proceeds of Tuesday’s performance, the crowded 
audience at which can scarcely fail to have yielded a large return. 
The “ Messiah” has scarcely ever been better given than on this 
occasion, both chorus and orchestra seeming to have been free from 
that admixture of inefficient amateurs, who, at some similar per- 
formances, have rather marred than aided the effect. The choruses, 
consequently, went generally with a clearness and precision, and 
the orchestra with a delicacy, to which we are too seldom 
accustomed ; and both in the previous organization of the materials 
and in his conducting on the evening, Mr. Goldschmidt proved him- 
self a& music director of a high class. Madame Goldschmidt’s 
singing was characterized by the same impassioned dignity and 
chastened elevation which have always distinguished her reading 
of sacred music in general, and of this oratorio in particular. She 
seemed fully absorbed in the sublimity of her subject and the 
sacredness of the object for which she was exercising her calling. 
Nothing could be finer than the sublime pathos which she infused 
into the airs “Come unto Him,” “ How beautiful are the 
feet,” and “I know that my Redeemer liveth ;” all which were 
Specimens of the highest style of devotional singing. Madame 
Goldschimidt was well supported by Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Weiss; and the general performance of 
the oratorio was unexceptionable. 








THE Prince Coysorr Memoria, at Epinsuncu.—The Scotsman 
states that among other designs which have been, or are about to be, 
submitted to the committee for this memorial is one by Mr. John 
Steell, R.S.A., her Majesty’s sculptor for Scotland, who has not 
ary nee shes ew in regard to the competition. 
: 98 expressed in Mr. Steell’s design are the 
individuality of the prince, his character, and his 1 


n - . acts, and further to 
illustrate very fully the admiration so deeply and generally felt for his 


great virtues and talents. In pursuance of these ideas, the proposed 
memorial takes the shape of an equestrian statue on an ornamental 
= petpesny pedestal, the height of the whole from the base to the 
nead of the figure being supposed to be about 30 feet. The prince 
is Spray as we have said, on horseback. The action of the 
og he quiet, but without stiffness, and its head is lowered to show 
e ¢ height of the rider. The prince’s right hand and arm are 
raised in an attitude of peaceful greeting, the propriety of which is 
pepo a glance at the lower portion of the design. From the 
_ , 7 pedestal rises by several successive stages, and the lowest 
of these shows at each angle—which projects so as to afford the 
eae bien peg & group of representative figures. These figures 
urnec as is ust rards i 
atthe sc ye nape iS usual, towards the spectator, but all look inward 
= + : em he ce ntral group; their action being that of admira- 
c ace nonifiea , +7° 4 ; 
— | ge, sig ifi d by their hands bearing and offering wreaths. 
ese groups are designed to indicate the universal esteem i whic 
the prince was held, and to repre well sth Nera 
ob tedtag- ne to represent all classes, from the peer to the 
peasant. bove them the pedestal rises by two farther stages, the 
faces of which it is proposed to inscribe wit} i 
—- Aecter ale ' ribe with quotations from the 
S “« peeches of the prince. On the ledge of the second or upper 
rs) ese steps or stage se * classi indicati 
—s I or tages, masses of classic emblems, indicative of the 
tast aud pursuits of his royal highness, will carry the eve up toa 
series of bas-reliefs panelled in the pedestal proper, which is of 
ornate, though still simple, archi ieoaadeh 
pie, architectural character than the lower part 











of the design, and is of course crowned by the chief group. In these 
bas-reliefs the prince is represented as opening the Great Exhibition 
in the midst of his family. 


Burns’s Monument.—On the first and second days of the New 
Year nearly 500 persons, each paying two pence, visited the museum 
now formed in the poet’s monument. Several interesting relics have 
been added within the last month, among which may be mentioned 
the snuff-horn of Souter Johnnie, contributed by Mr. Porteous, May- 
bole ; a snuff-box made from the wood of the Kilmarnock printing- 
press, in which the firstedition of Burns’s poems was priated, presented 
by Mr. Hannay, Maybole; a very characteristic letter from the bard 
to a Mr. Tennant, the gift of Mr. Henry Houldsworth, jun., Glasgow; 
and a letter from Burns to his early friend Sloan, containing a graphic 
description of the dissipation which at that time prevailed at country 
roupings, presented by Councillor Falshaw, Edinburgh. 


Discovery IN Cutten Cuurcu, Banrrsuire.—Daring the un- 
roofing of the eastern aisle, the light being thrown in at the back of 
the Chancellor's monument, a cell or repository for the sacramental 
elements, about 6 feet 10 inches high, by 3 feet in width, was dis- 
covered. Around the outer edge is a carved moulding, with a vine 
border. Above are two angels supporting a monstrance, surmounted 
by a tablet with a Latin inscription. 


A PALACE is being built in Darmstadt for the Prince and Princess 
Louis of Hesse. The site was formerly a botanical garden. The east 
end of the site faces a handsome square, the Wilhelminenplatz. On 
the west is another square, the Marienplatz; on the north and south 
it is bounded by two broad streets, from which it is separated by rows 
of chestnut-trees. 

Tue Last or Tue “ Panoramas,.”—The exhibition in Leicester 
square, known as Burford’s Panorama, which for upwards of half a 
century has been a source of amusement and instruction to the public, 
has been finally closed. 

RESTORATION oF Batu AsBey.—Mr. Gilbert Scott has advised the 
substituting a stone groined roof for the existing plaster cne of the 
nave, to be undertaken in connection with the repairs to the roof and 
clerestory windows. By this work the beauty of the edifice would be 
materially enhanced. 

Tue Orricia, Map or France is nowterminated. This immense 
work, executed by the general staff of the army, has occupied nearly 
sixty years. 


One of the subjects of Mr. Millais’s contributions to the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of next year will be Aaron and Hur upholding 
the hands of Moses during the fight of Israel with Amalek im 
Rephidim. 


A MEMORIAL to the late Sir Peter Fairbairn, Knt., has been deter- 
mined on at a public meeting convened by the mayor, at the request 
of 1,136 memorialists, who propose to erect a statue of their late 
mayor in Leeds. 


Lovis NAPOLEON AND THE THEATRES.—The following incident is 
narrated by a Paris correspondent of the Europe, as the cause which 
induced the Emperor of the French to take in hand the reform of 
theatrical legislation :—‘‘ During the stay of the Court at Biarritz his 
Majesty, on passing through the town, observed that the theatre was 
closed, and asked the reason. ‘ We do not know. Your Majesty must 
ask the Mayor,’ was the reply. That functionary was consequently 
summoned to the palace, and the Emperor said, ‘ Monsieur le Maire, 
why is there no performance going on in your theatre?’ ‘Sire, the 
company of the arrondissement is on circuit, and will only be here for 
two months at the beginning of the winter. ‘ But if the town wished 
for the theatre to be open, and some one proposed to give perform- 
ances?’ ‘Sire, he could not do so; for the theatre is conceded to 
@ company, with a privileged director. ‘How? Privileged? 
Can no one, in his absence, make use of the theatre?’ ‘No, 
Sire.’ The Minister was then applied to, and asked what was the 
meaning of those privileges by which the public in the provinces were 
deprived of their theatre during the greater part of the year. Subse- 
quently he was directed to draw up a report on the subject, and to 
prepare a Bill. This order was executed, but the twenty-five or thirty 
articles of which the Bill consisted contained a number of unnecessary 
formulas, and ended by leaving the matter where it was before. ‘That 
is not what I want,’ said the Emperor. ‘To decree the liberty of the 
theatres all those words are not required. Just say that theatrical 
performances are an industrial enterprise like any other, and that 
henceforth every one will have the right to establish them at his own 
risk, provided that he does not infringe the law.’ This second Bil 


was then drawn up, and is that now under examination by the Council 
of State.” 


Princess’s,—Mr. Westland Marston’s new play Donna Diana was 
not produced at this house on Saturday night, in consequence of the 
sudden indisposition of Mrs. Hermann Vezin (late Mrs. Charles 
Young), who is to perform the principal character. It is advertised 
positively for Monday next. 


Mobiwe. Parti has arrived in Paris from her engagement at Madrid 


MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE BANK RATE OF DISCOUNT. 


THE Bank directors are acting very prudently ; they maintaim 
the rate of discount ‘at 7 per cent., and in the face of existing con 
tingencies—a war in Europe or a revival of speculation—this 
policy must be commended. It is quite certain that though the 
dividends will immediately flow into the market, there will not be 
cheap money for a long time to come, and some even say not 
during the present year. Therefore before any reactionary 
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step is adopted, they do perfectly right in looking the future 
steadily in the face. There are plenty of circumstances which 
warrant the Bank Court in maintaining the existing rate, which is 
profitable to them and similar institutions ; but at the same time, 
if a relaxation were warranted, they would no doubt adopt that 
step, since they still profess to regulate their proceedings by the 
great rule of supply and demand. | 

Seriously speaking, we do not look for any reduction ‘ust now, 
particularly if the gold shipments to Brazil and the East are 
recommended, and Egypt should, as is very likely, make fresh 
demands upon us. The effect will be to keep the rates of discount 
supported, even should no further advance take place. It is, at the 
same time, generally believed that the supplies of capital in the 
hands of banks and bankers is very large, and that their resources 
will still be well husbanded to meet every advancement that may 
arise. In the course of a very short period we shall have traced 
the effect of the dividends, and subsequently the absorbing powers 
of the railway deposits ; and when these shall have been arranged, 
we shall be more completely in a position to see what may prove 
the actual prospects of the market. No doubt a very steady 
business is transacting in the principal departments, and new enter- 
prise is doing something to attract’capital ; but a feature distinctly 
noticeable is the tendency to buoyancy whenever the least gleam of 
hope is discovered in connection with foreign politics. If from one 
extreme we should rush into the other the consequences would be 
disheartening, because should peace be assured, there would most 
certainly be a new era of joint-stock formation. The last great 
game can scarcely be said to have been played ont, inasmuch as a 
number of schemes are still being launched, and in a manner to 
show that though the snake-speculation is scotched, it is not 
yet killed. Large though the projects may be, provided they 
have shadowed forth good names, it must be confessed that 
they float, and that the shares bear a premium which seems to 
be comparatively well supported. If this is the case when the 
bank rate is seven per cent. with a tolerably good demand for 
money, what would in reality be the state of things if the minimum 
ever again came down to four or five per cent.? At present we do 
not see the slightest chance of such a change in the value of capital, 
but meanwhile promoters and others will continue to organize 
against the anticipate] period, and, if possible, whenever they 
obtain a first class enterprise, they will endeavour to place it 
without the least delay. One or two will appear before next week, 
the arrangements having been completed for that purpose. 

From a general point of view financial concerns exhibit com- 
plications which must s poner or later entail difficulties. Expanded 
trade in one channel dries up a fair share of floating balances, and 
the credit and the finince companies, through their important 
operations, draw to the r centre large totals for investment. France, 
likewise, is in a dangerous situation, though it may be supposed 
that the loan will s-t everything right, and before she or her 
population are relieved from their embarrassments, another good 
harvest, or time, will have to be passed through. Turkey and 
Austria both require additional financial assistance, and Russia and 
Italy would wish to raise supplies, but their credit is far from 
improved from the late march of political events. Independently 
of the ordinary calls upon our resources, there are the eagle eyes of 
foreign governments ready to scan the financial horizon with the 
object of obtaining a few millions whenever the opportunity may 
be deemed favourable. The rates of money are consequently likely 
to be kept in a state of tension through these various causes—for 
if the minimum charge at the Bank were to recede to anything 
approaching the price alreidy indicated, it would speedily again be 
acted upon by the negotiation o° loans and the formation of new 
companies—either of which, or both in combination, might again 
create a severer pressure than that so recently witnessed. With 
respect to the export of bullion to Brazil, that is found to be a 
profitable operation, and it will be continued. Cotton and other 
produce must likewis: be paid for in Indiaand Egypt, and should, 
by any extraordinary attempt on the part of the South, an 
increased amount of the staple be pushed through the blockade, 
the effect in more ways than one might become hazardous. The 
money market must be held as in an exceptional condition, and 
probably will remain so for several months to come ; and while 
we do not share the very gloomy predictions uttered in some 
quarters, we cannot help thinking that more than average 
quotations will rule during the next six months. 

As we are now on the eve of the half-yearly joint-sto€k bank and 
discount companies’ meetings, it will perhaps be advisable to allude 
to the rumours of the various dividends. Those of the London 
and Westminster, and the Bank of London, it is said, will be 
extraordinarily good; the Joint-Stock Bank, and the United 
Bank of London, there seems every reason to imagine, will make 
highly encouraging exhibits ; and the City will not be behindland. 
The Alliance Bank and the Imperial Bank will show progress, but 
each in a different manner, the late reduction of 1 per cent. in the 
official rate having taken place at an opportune moment, to bene‘it 
their balance-sheets. The Metropolitan Bank will declare a modest 
dividend, the business being sustained, and every endeavour 
is made to strengthen its position. The two principal discount 
companies have worked well. The National Discount Company, 
the oldest established, will show a satisfactory state of affairs, the 
management continuing to be appreciated and the institution now 
thoroughly known. The Joint-Stock Discount Company has been 
in strong course of development, and with the business results the 
directors, it is asserted, are fully satisfied. Its reserve, derived 
from the new shares, places it in a favourable condition, and of its 











future progress encouraging prospects are entertained. We shall be 
looking forward with anxiety to the periodical statements of the 
International Financial Society, the General Credit Company, and 
the London Financial Society. All, it is reported, have transacted 
a large and lucrative business; but this will be in every respect 
tested when balance-sheets are published, reports announced, and 
the dividends declared. In the existing state of banking and financial 
mutations we may expect that these documents will be very closely 
criticised, the effect they are exercising upon private businesses 
being most unmistakeable. 





THE Bank directors broke up on Thursday without making any 
alteration in the rate of discount. The rate in Lombard-street was 
6{to§f. The Joint Stock Banks are making advances at 6% and }. 

THE sum of £107,000 gold was withdrawn for Brazil on Thursday. 
Previously in the week £65,000 had been sent in, while £48,000 were 
Of the Brazil gold, £100,000 is forwarded by the 
No change of moment has ensued in the 


taken for export. 
Union Bank of London. 
silver market. 

EVERYTHING in the way of prices at the Stock Exchange depends 
upon peace or war. Quotations usually have been very heavy, but 
they are now rather better, Consuls, foreign stocks, and sbares having 
fluctuated. There are in truth, however, only limited engagements 
completed; but quotations would generally be better, if politics 
became more settled. 

RaiLway shares, finance shares, and other classes have been steady. 
London Financial are gradually rising. 

MINING IN WaLes.—We see with pleasure the rapid development 
of the mineral wealth of Wales. South Wales has during the last ten 
years gradually become one of the most important iron and coal pro- 
ducing districts of the kingdom, and North Wales promises to achieve 
a siinilar position before many years are over in connection with tin, 
copper, silver, gold, and lead mining. ‘The Minera, Lisburne, and 
other mines having returned such large profits to their fortunate pro- 
prietors capitalists have been induced to open up new ground, and at 
the present time there are a great number of promising mines at 
work in Cardiganshire, Carmarthensbire, and the northern part of the 
Principality, and some are actually making a profit after a year or 
two’s working. It is time, there have been many bad speculations 
caused in the majority of instances by the condact and false represen- 
tions of “‘promoters”’ and other interested parties. Unmistakeable 
traces of auriferous deposits have been found in several localities, but 
it is only at the Vigra and Clogau mine that the extraction of gold 
has hitherto returned a profit to the adventurers. From 50z. to 8 oz. 
to the ton of quartz has been extracted at other mines, but this is 
barely sufficient to pay expenses, although in Hungary gold mines 
return a profit where only 40z. to the ton is extracted. It is expected 
that during 1864 improved machinery and other circumstances will 
tend to lessen the cost of working and increase the yield, and then 
gold mining will become an established fact in Wales. 


Monster Sprcutations.—Three or four weeks back, following the 
tendency of the time to substitute large bodies for individuals, a 
contract corporation was announced with a capital of £4,000,000 (of 
which £2,000,000 was to be first issued), the object being to compete 
with a few firms of large capital who through the knowledge acquired 
by lives of constant experience have contrived to realize fortunes by 
the execution of railways and analogous works. Upon the heel of 
this comes another company competing with it for public patronage, 
under the name and style of the British and Foreign Contract Com- 
pany. This new speculation proposes a capital of £3,000,000, one- 
third of which is to be first issued in shares of £100 each, upon 
which £2 is to be immediately paid, with ten shillings for the deposit 
on application. Unluckily the next fact we learn with regard to it is 
that it has placed the name of Mr. Gillespie on the direction “ without 
sufficient authority.” Mr. Gillespie has declined the honour, and his 
name has been withdrawn from the prospectus. 


ForeiGgn Postacr.—Many of our readers will be glad of the caution 
contained in the following example of misdirection. There are two routes 
to Rhenish-Prussia—one “ vid Belgium,” the other “ vid France ;” 
but while a 6d. stamp franks under half an ounce “vid Belgium,” it 
only carries under a quarter of an ounce “vid France.” Hence it 
follows, that letters bearing a 6d. stamp addressed “vid France,” and 
slightly exceeding the quarter of an ounce, are charged on delivery a 
sum equivalent to 10d., entailing no little loss where the correspon- 
dence is considerable. It is the rule of the Post-office that, where 
there are two routes, the one shall be taken which the stamp covers; 
but this would appear not to be their practice in cases where the word 
is superscribed. No doubt there are other instances in which 
a misdirection of this kind will entail additional cost. 
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ANTICIPATION OF War.—Private advices from Germany give us 
the opinion of men of business on the present crisis ; the most steady 
asserting that they do not see how war is to be avoided. It is 
admitted that the sober classes view the whole affair with regret, but 
that, owing to the impression of there being no alternative but a war 
or revolution, they join in the cry for the former. “The Germans,” 
it is added, “ are a slow people to rise, but when they do it is very 
difficult to influence them, and they think they know Lord Russell’s 
love for peace too well to be afraid of his notes.” 


5” 


“ SECRETARIES WANTED.’’—We observe several advertisements in 
the columns of the daily papere offering secretaryships, at 
salaries, on the condition, however, that the candidate shall “ invest” 
or “advance” several hundred pounds. That these advertisements 
are published, shows that there is a portion of the public capable of 
being guiled by them. But a little reflection should convince candi- 
dates for employment that a company must either be unsound or nos 
very respectable which stands in need of advances from its officers, 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


CAXTONIANA.* 

Ir has been imputed to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton that he is 
too fond of using the mirror to behold the features of his own mind 
therein ; and that in these essays, which reflect, as su h writings 
must, the moral and intellectual characteristics of their author, 
he betrays too much of that sort of coxcombry, by studying to show 
himself in the graceful attitude of a benevolent sage, who, as he 
retires, with large experience and high reputation, from the active 
pursuits of the world, would bequeath to an admiring posterity 
the image of what manner of man he was. There is, we think, 
something captious, if not ungrateful, in this judgment of the last 
words of an able and accomplished writer, who may fairly be desirous, 
without overrating the importance either of his literary work, or 
of his personal influence upon the age, to cast into the shape of a 
didactic discourse those views of human nature and society which 
are but indirectly suggested by his many popular fictions. Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, as a novelist, probably exerted a greater 
power than any other, between the era of Sir Walter Scott and 
that of Dickens and Thackeray, over the imagination and feelings 
of his countrymen. There was a time when, his consummate 
skill as an artist being universally acknowledged, the moral ten- 
dency of his stories was frequently made the object of censure. 
We have never been disposed to join in this censure, but we 
cannot regard it as otherwise than creditable to him, that in most 
of his later works, from “ The Caxtons” down to “ Caxtoniana,” 
he has sought to inculcate lessons of a sound morality, 
instead of amusing the fancy and seducing the passions with 
highly coloured pictures of romance. Such a taleas “My Novel,” 
which is the best of this later series of his productions, is not only 
a marvel of dramatic construction—equal to the best novels of an 
earlier period—but, as a truthful description of English life, imbued 
with the most wholesome spirit, may well be regarded by its author 
with more enduring complacency than “ Pelham,” or “ Paul 
Clifford,” or “ Ernest Maltravers.” It is a matter for our approving 
congratulation that he should have so completely outlived the false 
worship of a merely esthetic refinement, the heathen deification of 
beauty and intellectual power ; that he should have renounced the 
Byronic sentimentalism of his younger days, as well as that affecta- 
tion of polite levity which never sat well upon so thoughtful a mind. 
We are therefore glad to accept these two volumes of “ Cax- 
toniana,” whose title is very significant of his deliberate adoption of 
a moral purpose in his authorship of “ The Caxtons” more than a 
dozen years ago. A man who has lived so long in the best com- 
pany, and laboured so industriously in the art of which he is 
4 master, may surely pretend to give us something worthy of our 
attention in his final essays on life, literature, and manners. They 
are not loose Roundabout Papers, but highly finished compositions, 
superior, perhaps, in some qualities of expression and style to any- 
thing he had written before. And he is not to be charged with 
egotism if he sometimes dwells upon the changes of his own mental 
experience, as in his reflections upon that incre: 


asing fondness for 
— scenery which he has observed to accompany the decline 
of life :— . 


“There was one period of my life when I considered every hour 
spent out of capitals as time wasted—when, with exhil 5 
[ would return from truant loitering 
and din of London thoroughfares ; 
tread on the hard pavement. 


arated spirits, 
s under summer trees to the smoke 
I loved to hear the ring of my own 
I'he desire to compete and to combat— 
the thirst for excitements opening one upon the other in the upward 
: « 
march of an opposed career—the study of man in his thickest haunts 
—the heart’s warm share in the passions which the mind, clear from 
their inebriety, paused to analy se,—these gave to me, as they give to 
most active men in the unflagging energy of their youth a delicht in 
- e ? , a] 
the vista of gas-lamps, and the hubbub of the great mart for the inter- 
change of ideas. But now, I love the country as | did when a little 
child, before I had admitted into my heart that ambition which is the 
i * ‘ » s 
first fierce lesson we learn at school. Is it, partly, that those trees 
never remind us that we are growing old? Older than we are their 
. . . Ph, ‘ 4 
hollow stems are covered with rejoicing Jeaves. The birds build amid 
aa bowering branches rather than in the lighter shade of the sapling. 
Nature has no voice that wounds the self-love ; her coldest wind nips 
no credulous affection. She alone has the same face in our age as in 
= r ** . od . 
our youth. The friend with whom we once took sweet counsel we 
have left in the crowd, a stranger—perhaps a foe! The woman in 
— eyes, Some twenty years ago, a paradise seemed to open in the 
~s st of a fallen world, we passed the other day with a frigid bow ; 
aA y ra ‘ ‘ air 14 . 
“ : wore rene. and false hair. But those wild flowers under the 
2dge —those sparkles i ) owe j i 
edgerow— those sparkles in the happy waters—no friendship has gone 


from them; their be auty has no simulated freshness—their smile has 
no fraudulent deceit.” 


The passage which we have quoted, 
torical, has both force and beauty. It is true that nearly the same 
thing has been said before by many other writers - yet we do not 


Soaapenber where it has been said more felicitously than here 
Upon less hackneyed subjects, the author's remarks are sometimes 


though too obviously rhe- 


° Caxtoniana ; a Series of Essays on Life, L 


iterature, and Mar : 
Bulwer Lytton, Bart. In two vols. W. Blackwood & tees, me, ae 
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recommended by their originality, as well as by the manner in 
which they are set forth. In other instances, Sir Edwarda’s specu- 
lations may appear somewhat fanciful and far-fetched. Following 
up the line of thought commenced in the essay above quoted, he 
comments on the “Differences between the Urban and Rural 
Temperament ;” that is, between those people who have a taste 
for the country and those who prefer living in town. By his 
choice of this subject, and likewise by that of his essay “On 
Monotony in Occupation as a Source of Happiness,” we are 
reminded that Sir Edward has of late years spent most of his time 
in the retirement of his rural palace at Knebworth, avoiding the 
busy hum of the metropolis, which he would fain persuade himself 
to dislike. In treating of his next subject, “‘ The Normal Clair- 
voyance of the Imagination,” he rather gives the go-by to the 
alleged marvellous performances of Mesmerism, in which he has 
been supposed to be an avowed believer :— 


‘But sure I am that no mesmeriser who has had practical expe- 
rience of the most remarkable somnambules in Europe, would venture 
to risk his own repute by denouncing as criminals those whom the 
same clairvoyant, who had once tracked a murder to detection, might 
circumstantially indicate when next applied to in aid of justice; or 
would hazard his own money on the horse which might be singled out 
by the same clairvoyant who had once, a day before the Derby, 
minutely described the incidents of the race, and truthfully predicted 
the winner. It is not only the extreme rarity of mesmeric clair- 
voyance approaching in any degree to that finer vision, for which the 
advocates of its existence contend, as a fact not the less certaim 
because it is admitted to be rare; but it is far more the fickleness and 
uncertainty to which that vision itself is subjected, even in the most 
gifted clairvoyant whom the most accomplished mesmeriser can dis- 
cover, which have made the phenomena of clairvoyance available to 
no definite purposes of knowledge. With all its assumptions of 
intelligence more than mortal, it has not solved one doubtful problem 
in science. But when we deny, as a thing too prete! natural, 
too transcendent for human attainments, this very limited and very 
precarious, unimprovable, unprofitable specialty of certain morbid 
constitutions, does it never strike us that there is something much 
more marvellous in that normal clairvoyance which imagination 
bestows upon healthful brains? It is no rare phenomenon for a poet 
to see through other organs than his eyes; to describe, with an 
accuracy that astounds a native, the lands which he has never 
beheld. It is no rare phenomenon for historian or dramatist to read 
the most secret thoughts in the hearts of men who lived a thousand 
years ago!” 


The rhetorical habit of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s mind is 
strongly exemplified by his thus taking a very superficial analogy 
for the foundation of a serious argument. A better logician would 
at once have perceived, that however great may be the sagacity of 
poets or novelists in constructing, from hearsay evidence or scattered 


a 
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hints and records, a vivid imaginative picture which has a probable 
resemblance to something real which they have never seen, it will 
bear no comparison with the pretended mesmeric vision of things 
which the clairvoyant does not even know by report. It is a mere 
abuse of terms to call the inventive faculty of Shakespeare by such 
a name as clairvoyance. We cannot presume, with Sir Edward, 
that the poet, when he composed his tragedy of “ Julius Cesar,” 
beheld the Roman Forum, and the tent of Brutus at Philippi, as 
though he had seen them with his own bodily eyes. Dover Cliffhe 
had very likely seen. But what shall we say to Sir Edward, when 
he claims to have exercised the same transcendental faculty in his 
own poetic creations /— 


‘“T have had sometimes to describe minutely scenes which, at the 
time of describing, I had never witnessed. 1 visited those scenes 
later. I then examined them, with a natural apprehension thatI 
must have committed some notable mistake, to be carefully corrected 
in any subsequent edition of the work in which such descriptions 
had been temerariously adventured. In no single instance could 1 
ever find, after the most rigid scrutiny, that the clairvoyance of 
imagination had deceived me. I found nothing in the scenery I 
witnessed to induce me to retouch an outline or a @louring in the 
scenery I had imagined. I am not sure, indeed, that I could nob 
describe the things | imagine more exactly than the things I habitually 
see. Iam not sure that I could not give a more truthful picture of 
the Nile, which I have never beheld except in my dreams, than I 
could of the little lake at the bottom of my own park,” 


Did Sir Edward never see the painting of an Egyptian landscape, 
or read the descriptions of a traveller in Egypt? He is known, on 
the contrary, to have been a diligent student of all the details of 
scenery and costume required to furnish forth his historical novels. 
Did he not visit Rome and Pompeii—did he not learn what books 
could teach him of the aspect of this country, and of its imhabit- 
ants, in the Saxon and the Norman times—before he composed 
“Rienzi” and “ The Last Days of Pompeii,” and “ Harold” and 
“The Last of the Barons?” It is out of the question, therefore, to 
compare his own skill in the combination of these details with the 
“ mystical second-sight-” which professes to inform him in London, 
at a given hour, of what his son is doing at that very hour im 
Bombay. There is nothing in the talent of ‘poetic imagination, oF 
in that of political prophecy ascribed to the statesman, except & 
superior degree of the power of intellectual combination which 
belongs, in a greater or less measure, to every human mind. We 
are somewhat relieved by the next essay, in which Sir Edward 
descends once more to the region of common sense. His subject 
is what he styles “ Intellectual Conduct,” as distinct from moral 
conduct ; and what he means by it is that sort of prudent economy 
in the display of one’s intellectual capacities by which a person of 
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very middling ability will sometimes gain the reputation of “a 
superior man.” ‘The gently satirical tone of this essay, and of 
another entitled “The Modern Misanthrope,” is not unpleasant. 
“ Motive Power” is the sketch of a fictitious biography, which 
almost amounts to a tale, relating various incidents of the personal 
experience of an unambitious and indolent man. In Sir Edward’s 
remarks upon “ The Management of Money” there is much very 
sensible and useful advice. His political essay on “ The Spirit of 
Conservatism” says little with which any sober and practical man 
of the Liberal and Reforming party can disagree. We prefer, upon 
the whole, his disquisitions of purely literary criticism—* On the 
Principles of Art in Works of Imagination,’ “On Style and Dic- 
tion,” and “On Rhythm in Prose as conducive to Precision and 
Clearness.” These are matters upon which Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton may speak with the highest authority, and his “Caxtoniana” 
will perhaps be cited hereafter as containing the maxims of a great 
literary artist with regard to the methods of his own art. 


HARD CASH.* 


Since All the Year Round has done with this long story, and 
left 1t to go its way alone in the world, the time is come for consi- 
dering its worth as a whole; and its enduring popularity must 
depend on other qualities than the graphic execution of some 
particular scenes, which made a decided sensation in those 
numbers of Mr. Dickens’s weekly journal where they appeared. The 
author had done more than enough, in his previous works, to show 
that he is a very powerful writer, but his genius as a novelist is 
to be proved by the general conception of his story and of its 
characters, as well as by the fidelity and completeness with which 
that conception is worked out. If the main design is vulgar, 
coarse, and puerile—not much above the plot of an average 
Transpontine play—if the chief personages are no better than a 
reproduction of the old conventional figures, which have so often 
played their part in domestic romances of this kind—the tale may 
be read with pleasure, for the sake of some pieces of description, or 
some of the incidents narrated ; but it will not be permanently 
classed with the original creations of literary art. Mr. Charles 
Reade is one of the cleverest writers of the day ; but neither by 
clever writing, vigour and vehemence of style, nor by a bold and 
dexterous manipulation of the stock materials of fiction, can he 
make up for the want of true dramatic imagination. There is 
plenty of outward bustle in “ Hard Cash,” and plenty of loud 
talk about the inward feelings of its personages ; yet we find our- 
selves unable either to sympathize with the latter, or to care much 
what will result from the former. The whole affair is “stagey,’— 
full of those notable “ points” and effective “touches ” which have 
done duty at our minor theatres, and in the sort of tales that used 
to be written for the London Journal. Mr. Reade has sought to 
mix up two or three very common-place ingredients of interest 
in sufficiently strong doses to turn the heads of his readers. 
“Love” and “Cash,” which he has avowedly chosen to 
compound together, in concocting the motives of this story, 
are both subjects that will be sure to command the attention of 
a very large class of people, who are the least likely to trouble 
themselves about the consistency of his characters or the pro- 
bability of his plot. There is a young man, Alfred Hardie, who, 
being tall, handsome, athletic, shrewd, courageous, and honest, 
falls therefore immediately in love with Miss Julia Dodd, a young 
lady whose beauty is so transcendental, that the author, when he 
tries to do her portrait, seems to himself “ to be painting fire, with 
a little snow and saffron mixed on a marble pallet.” This “ incar- 
nate sunbeam,” who must have looked like one of Turner's latest 
erie in the National Gallery, is the daughter of a Captain 

odd ; while her Alfred is the only son of a Mr. Hardie, the 
banker of Barkington, who is cruelly respected in the neighbour- 
hood, though his rascality is now approaching detection. But here 
the author boldly casts into the story his second ingredient, 
namely, Cash, a round sum of fourteen thousand pounds, which 
Captain Dodd unwarily lodges at Mr. Hardie’s bank, on the very 
day when the bank is about to burst. We are not going to tell 
the reader how this is made so to happen, that the stern parent, 
who forbids a pair of young lovers to be happy with each other, is 
known to them both as a skulking criminal, whom they are yet, 
for obvious reasons, not able to expose to the world. It is rather 
a strong situation in which these characters are placed. <A great 
poetic artist, with a perfect mastery of the springs of human 
emotion, could have made this a terribly interesting drama of 
conflicting duties and affections; in the hands of Mr. Charles 
Reade it merely introduces us to a succession of adventures which 
fairly turn our stomach with “ sensation” scenes of the most 
violent kind. Alfred, by the contrivance of his wicked father, 
is kidnapped and locked up in a madhouse. Hence we are treated 
with a volume and a half of dire conspiracies, furious combats, 
inhuman tortures, and hair-breadth escapes ; with much throttling, 
wrestling, fisticuffing, handcuffing, and shrieks of anger and 
despair ; with leaping out of windows, clambering upon roofs, 
dropping from high walls, drowning in tanks, barking of dogs, 
biting of noses, breaking of ribs, strangling of throats, raving of 
alleged or actual maniacs, bribing of keepers, burning of houses, 
and the like rough-and-tumble sort of business, which may 
serve, in the coldest weather, to warm the reader's blood. 


* Hard Cash: a Matter of Fact Romance. By Charles Reade. In Three Vols. 
Sampson Low, Sou, & Co. 
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“Love and Cash” are thus mixed up, in the latter part of 
Mr. Reade’s novel, with his favourite topic of the mismanage- 
ment of private lunatic asylums, upon which he has a private craze. 
He labours under the delusion that most of these establishments 
are horrid dens of iniquity, into which sane men and women, 
whenever their unnatural relatives choose to get rid of them, are 
basely entrapped, and subjected to the most hideous cruelties, 
without a chance of protection or deliverance in the present state 
of our laws. We believe that his virtuous indignation is wasted 
upon a state of things which has long been done away with in this 
country ; and that, with the governmental supervision of all 
asylums, both public and private, and with the regulations which 
are now stringently enforced, there is no possibility of the habitual 
practice of such abuses as he describes. Mr. Reade, however, as 
a writer of imaginative fiction, might be allowed to draw upon those 
old stories, whether true or false, which were formerly current with 
regard to the atrocious maltreatment of some of the inmates of 
lunatic asylums under a different system from the present, if he 
would abstain from gratuitous declamations against the medical 
profession and the Legislature itself, by whom so much has been 
done of late years to redress the evils complained of. We are not 
obliged to take his narrative for anything more than a clever sen- 
sation story. He does not vouch for the incidents which it 
relates ; nor do we believe that he can prove them to have really 
taken place, even in isolated cases, at any period within the 
memory of this generation. It is undeniable that, both in private 
and public institutions of that kind, there has been a vast improve- 
ment within the last twenty or thirty years. The reckless, ignorant 
brutality by which they were too often disgraced, has been so 
thoroughly exposed by official investigations, and has occupied, at 
various times, so much of public attention, that Mr. Reade would 
find it difficult, we conceive, to add much to the facts already 
placed on record, which belong to the history of the past. If, 
instead of writing a novel, he had undertaken to write the history 
of that system previous to its reform, we should perhaps have to 
thank him fora readable and instructive book. If he sincerely 
believes that there are such gross defects in our present system as 
to require further legislative amendment, let him write a pamphlet 
about it, or get into Parliament and make speeches about it, or 
form a society for the purpose of agitation and controversy ; but 
not thrust his crude and angry notions into a popular story, where 
nobody can distinguish between the clements of fable and fact. 
Mr. Charles Dickens, who seems to have learned the futility of this 
method of procedure from the reception of his own attacks upon 
the Court of Chancery and the Government office clerks, takes care to 
assure the readers of All the Year Round that he disclaims all respon- 
sibility for Mr. Charles Reade’s aspersions on the Commissioners of 
Lunacy, in this “ matter-of-fact romance” which weare here reviewing. 
But we may leave the author to discharge, as best he may, the 
serious undertaking which seems to be incumbent upon him, if he 
really means to persuade the world that he knows enough about 
the practical management of Lunatic Asylums, at the present day, 
to convict those in authority of malpractices similar to those 
described in his novel. We are content simply to receive it as a 
novel, and to allow him the utmost range of fancy that is com- 
patible with moral propriety and good taste in literary art. Against 
both these, in our judgment, he has committed some offence. To 
a pure and healthy mind there is something very disgusting in his 
conception of the amorous persecution to which Alfred Hardie is 
exposed from Mrs. Archbold, the matron of the asylum. The 
scenes and conversations, in which she plays the part of a Potiphar’s 
wife to the Joseph of Alfred Hardie, are rather indelicate, and 
tainted with a prurient feeling, which will not commend their 
perusal to female readers. As a matter of taste, we might find 
fault with the accumulation of gross physical horrors, upon which 
Mr. Reade has relied to eke out the moral interest of his story. 
The terrific combats with fist and bludgeon, the pistol-shots, the 
dangerous leaps, the fractured skulls and limbs, the pools of gore, 
through which the hero has to fight his way to freedom and to the 
arms of his betrothed, are quite in the style of a penny Miscellany, 
presenting in each chapter a murderous combat or a perilous acci~ 
dent, instead of a.development of human character. The wonder 
is, that neither Alfred Hardie nor any of his keepers should be 
killed, with all this knocking about which they have to undergo. 
It is a relief when he gets out of the madhouse, and commences a 
lawsuit against the person at whose instigation be has been illegally 
confined there. We are not, however, wore inclined to rely upon 
the accuracy of Mr. Reade’s knowledge of law, than upon his 
acquaintance with medical science and its professors, though he 
takes credit, in a letter which he addressed to the Daily News last 
October, for having assisted a young man, falsely imprisoned in a 
lunatic asylum, to recover damages by the compromise of an action 
which he was advised to institute on his behalf. In short, though 
he relates the trial of Hardie versus Hardie with considerable 
vivacity and humour, his readers should be cautioned not toaccept 
this or any other part of his clever story as a representation of 
existing facts in our social state. Mr. Charles Reade is capable, 
we think, of performances much superior to the one before us. 
If he will but leave the réle of social reformer to men of sober and 
impartial judgment, betaking himself to the legitimate practice 
of his art as a novelist, and studying to avoid the questionable 
expedients and the vulgar slang language by which this composi- 
tion is defaced, we may expect from him a work that shall be 
worthy of his undoubted talents, and that shall earn for him a 
place, somewhere not far beneath Mr. Wilkie Collins, among the 
English writers of fiction in this age. 
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GREEK AND LATIN GRAMMAR.* 


Dunine the last twenty-five years the systematic treatment of 
Greek and Latin grammar has been vigorously prosecuted, and 
with satisfactory results. But we do not think our English schools 
have as yet reaped the full benefit of the progress. There is much 
taught which has to be afterwards untaught, and still more is taught 
in so artificial and awkward a manner as to obscure the real facts 
of construction. Moreover, a disproportionate stress is laid upon 
certain idiomatic niceties, real or supposed, just because they are 
met with in Greek plays, and editors have fought fiercely with one 
another as to their reduction to a definite rule. Meanwhile, school- 
boys are taught that réruza is the perfect middle of riwrw, And 
we fear more than schoolboys fail to realize that réruppar is the 
form for the perfect, just as riwropar is the form for the present, 
of both middle and passive. 

There are three principal causes of the improvements of Greek 
and Latin grammar which have been effected lately. The first is, 
of course, comparative philology ; the second is the better ascertain- 
ment of the text of the authors, whose practice furnishes gram- 
marians with their guide ; the third is a disposition to avoid mixing 
up indiscriminately the grammar of Homer and of the tragic poets, 
of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Demosthenes, of Plautus, Virgil, and 
Cicero. None of these causes has as yet produced the full eifect 
of which it is susceptible: comparative philology is still in its 
youth, though it may have passed its infancy ; it has as yet done 
little directly for syntax, and we may look for very much more in 
the treatment of etymology. Donaldson and Key move more 
boldly over the ground than Curtius in their respective grammars ; 
but these steps are supported by a theory which may perhaps 
eventually deserve assent but cannot as yet command it. And 
there is a natural unwillingness to remodel grammars after views 
which are still swh judice ; or to introduce collaterally views of the 
nature and meaning of inflections with which the main treatment 
of the work would be entirely inconsistent. The second cause has 
done much for the minutiz both of forms and syntax. The attention 
lately paid to Cicero, especially in the masterly dissertations and 
editions of Madvig, and the renewed critical labours of Orelli, 
Baiter, and Halm, have cleared many syntactical doctrines “from 
ugly exceptions and awkward qualifications, and early Latin forms 
are acquiring considerable distinctness from Lachmann, Ritschl, 
and others. The third cause is one which is of much importance 
in school grammars. A grammar for boys ought to have special 
reference to Cyesar, Cicero, and Livy in Latin, and Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Plato, Demosthenes, and Aristophanes in Greek. 
Poetic usages and peculiar forms and constructions, Epic and 
Tonic dialects, and even the language of the Attic tragedians, 
should not be meddled with till a boy has a fair knowledge of the 
more standard usages. Nor is it merely a matter of'expediency in 
school teaching: confusion in grammatical rules is the natural 
result of confusion of different styles and writers. The best Greek 
grammars of late years have confined themselves mainly to Attic 
usages, as in Kuhner’s intermediate grammar or Madvig's, or 
treated them separately from the language of poetry, as Kriiger’s. 
Not that, if the distinction be well borne in mind, there is anything 
desirable in refusing space in a grammar for the historical develop- 
ment of a language and the different styles of the writers. And 
any attempt, such as Donaldson’s, to explain usage as well as re- 
count it, must free itself from restraints at the cost of a more 
lengthy treatment. But a mixed exposition requires careful 

guarding. A separate syntax of the early Latin writers, down to 
erence, has been lately completed by Holtze; a grammar of 
Homeric forms and inflections has been added by Ahmens to his 
labours on the dialects ; and Bredoy’s book on the dialects of 
Herodotus, though little known in England, contains an elaborate 
examination of that author which furnishes all that can be desired. 
Corssen’s great work is indeed, as Dr. Smith calls it, “a sto 


rss rehouse 
of information on Latin forms.” 


It often occurs to us that grammar suffers in purity and clearness 
in consequence of its near connection with other sciences 
rhetoric, and its being often treated as a depository for 
information on idioms. We conceive that grammar proper should be 
restricted to an account of the forms of words which the particular 
language exhibits, the means of expressing the sounds by writing, 
and the use of the several parts of speech and of their inflexions, 
Where the order in which the words in a sentence are put is not 
arbitrary, but dictated imperatively or usually by the meaning, 
then are the laws of this order a part of grammar also. Anything 
beyond this belongs to other departments of knowledge ; if fre- 
quently required it may be added to a grammatical work, but let 
the student understand distinctly that, at any rate as regards Latin 
and Greek, the forms and use of the parts of speech and inflexions 


are really the whole of grammar. But now take up a grammar, 
and what do we find? All sorts of rules about the use of particular 
pronouns and the meanin 


g of particular conjunctions, all of which 
belongs to a Lexicon or a treatise on idioms, It is curious to see 
how little this is borne in mind by writers, Prepositions are often 
largely discussed and their several meanings civen ; and this might 
be justifiable if it were understood to be merely a mode of showing 
more fully the meaning of the case inflexions. as allowing this 
adverb in connection with it and rejecting that : but no, the pre- 


as logic and 
any detached 


* Tha Student's Greek Grammar. A Grammar of the ( 
Dr. George Curtius. Translated under the revision of the 
William Smith, LL.D. London: Murray. 1863. 
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positions are supposed to have peculiar whims and to exercise them 
differently when in and out of composition. The preposition is 
supposed to govern a case instead of the case really attracting the 
preposition. . . 
Again, logic or logical psychology is often made to usurp the 
place of the forms and inflexions in the arrangement of grammatical 
matter. Donaldson, for instance, has tried to distribute Syntax 
according to the division of judgments into categorical, hypothetical, 
and disjunctive, by which plan adverbial sentences are divided, 
part being claimed by hypothetical judgments, and the remainder 
having no proper place hide themselves along with co-ordinate 
sentences, generally under the masquerade of disjunctives. Others 
azain, following Becker's principles too far, treat of the moods 
under the heads of causal, conditional sentences, &c. A method 
which though occasionally convenient if kept in due subordination 
to others, destroys, if made the main vehicle of exposition, all 
proper comprehension of the subjunctive and optative mo rds, as 
forms having a proper meaning of their own in whatever sentences 
they may be used. Again, it is nothing but a confusion of logic 
with grammar, which retains the copula in the primary analysis 
of a sentence. Language marks clearly the principal members as 
the substautive and verb, and to separate the verb to be from other 
verbs (unless it be done in deference to an etymological theory), is 
a gratuitous complication of the elements of syntax. , 
A confusion with rhetoric is still more common. The doctrine 
of ellipsis, &c., no doubt easily invites it, nor is it easy to draw 
any sharp line of demarcation. But it is important that students 
should be made to understand that the possibility of expressing 
the same or a similar thought by different cases, or tenses, or 
moods, does not imply any uncertainty as to the distinctness, 
either of the forms themselves or of their meanings. We may 
illustrate this by the treatment of the dative case. The Latin 
dative, originally denoting wh reat, as is shown by such forms as 


Carthagin i, doma-de mor P iKAl OlKW ru? ty mt tie, was used almost 
xclusively in two meanings, the second of which, denoting a 
purpose, is derived from the first, which is the indirect object of an 
action; and this indirect object is almost always a person, Or 
collection of persons, or thing clearly personified. What is done 
by a person is very often done for that person, or so that the result 
enures for his benefit or hurt. But the two notions are really 
distinct, though the same fact may often be referred to by either 
expression. Hence, sunt mihi lecti may be practically convertible 
with sunt a me | 2, just as t ute rfectum hominem sepelivit often 
means he killed and buried the man. Again, if the dative usually 
implies a person, where should we look for it most? Why, surely 
in poetry and poetic prose. Now, let any one take Virgil and 
Livy, and he will find that the former constantly and the latter 
frequently puts the simple dative where Cicero would have used 
the accusative or ablative with a preposition. Not that the two 
expressions have the same meaning, but they may be used of the 
same thing. It clamor celo is not the same as it clamor ad calum, 
but should rather be translated, the heaven receives the shout ; just 
as, in spolia conjiciunt igni, we have the poet’s personification of 
the ravening fire instead of a mere prosaic statement of the place 
where the spoils fell. Even Madvig appears to make this confusion, 
and is followed by Donaldson and Dr. W. Smith. 

Of the two books which we have to notice to-day, the Greek 
Grammar is by a good comparative philologist, and was quite 
worth translating. We doubt, however, whether students will be 
induced generally to go through the somewhat elaborate classifica- 
tion of the nouns and verbs, but it is well done, and we are glad to 
see it in English. The syntax is a vigorous and original sketch, 
fuller than (English) school grammars, not so full as Madvig’s or 
Kriiger’s. ‘The translation is generally good, though it might 
sometimes have been more precise; it implies, perhaps, less 
knowledge of Greek than German. By whom it has been made is 
not stated. The editor says that “‘ the proof-sheets have enjoyed the 
advantage of Dr. Curtius’ final correction and revision.” There 
may, therefore, be authority for the language in the preface,— 
“With the ever-repeated theory about the original local meaning of 
the cases, I cannot agree at all ;” although it is a somewhat stronger 
statement than the German original,—die mir durchaus nicht 
einleuchtende Theorie. The point is interesting, and one on which 
Curtius’ opinion is worth hearing. But there is an unquestionable 
mistake in p. 250, where the translation has, “ The absolute genitive, 
like the absolute ablative of the Latins, very rarely occurs withouta 
participle.” It ought to have been, “ The absolute genitive very 
rarely occurs, like the absolute ablative of the Romans, without a 
participle.” Every body knows that the Latin ablative absolute 
without a participle is very common. Again, p. 300, “* Imagine 
pursuing what you may not attain,” is a rather misleading transla- 
tion of 00@ oe duoxovra oy py) Toyxorg, T hope or I pray should have 
been inserted after what. The German is ambiguous. Moreover, 
we wish the translator or editor had not tampered with the 
text in order to adapt the book to English schools.. For instance, 
the account of the pronunciation of the diphthoogs, &c., is adjusted 
to our English habits : so @ is said to be pronounced like th, which 
leave s the matter in great doubt; whereas Curtius evidently intends 
its pronunciation to be like th in pothouse, or a Cumberland pro- 
nunciation of butter, 7. ¢, but-her. Readers must bear in mind, 
therefore, that Deutsche has been translated English, and alterations 
or omissions made in consequence. 

Of the Latin Grammar we cannot speak so favourably. It 
contains indeed some useful matter, but can hardly be said to 
have any independent value. A good school grammar to learn, and 
Madvig’s afterwards to read and refer to, will leave little room for 
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this treatise. Dr. Smith imagines a need to be felt for a grammar 
intermediate in point of size, and as far as size goes he has suc- 
ceeded in his object. The need we doubt. In the arrangement of 
the matter there is some skill shown, though of this merit the 
printer may claim the larger share. There is a treatise on prosody 
and metre, chiefly from Habenicht; some general miscellaneous 
observations (chiefly from Nigelbach), called, as in Zampt’s book, 
Syntaxis ornata ; and some remarks, often of little worth, on the 
several styles of Sallust, Cesar, Livy, Cicero, and Tacitus. “ Some of 
the results of the linguistic discoveries of modern philologists,” the 
introduction of which into Latin grammar Dr. Smith states to have 
been the secopd object he had in view in undertaking this book, 
are contained in a few pages on the inflexions of verbs, and a very 
useful appendix on the alphabet digested from Corssen. Of the 
main portions of the book, the accidence and syntax, we cannot 
say more than that, being founded chiefly on Zumpt and Madvig, 
they are not usually far wrong; but there are few, if any, traces of 
independent investigation, and where we may suspect such we find 
inaccuracies of statement or even positive blunders. In the 
accidence we often miss improvements which a litile more know- 
ledge and thought would have made, and we always miss such as 
an acquaintance with Lachmann and Ritschl would have sug- 
gested. We have many of the usual stupidities, such as auditurus 
sim for the future subjunctive, which is tolerably sure to mislead 
boys into ignoring either the use of the present subjunctive, or the 
use of auditurus essem ; and the translation of the present subjunc- 
tive by I may hear, which (let Dr. Smith’s syntax bear witness) is a 
very rare English equivalent, except when a purpose is signified. 
The tenses are classified into imperfect and perfect, a distinction of 
very little use. The definitions, &c., throughout the book ar 
generally clumsy, and often untrue. For instance (§ 84), “t 
active voice denotes that the nominative represents the actor ! 
“The indicative mood declares a thing positively or uncon- 
ditionally,” as if st hoc were not a common 
construction. ‘“ The infinitive mood expresses the action denoted 
by the verb without reference to person or time,” which will be 
news to all. The syntax, written by a gentleman whose honourable 
University distinction is recorded by Dr. Smith, has been “care- 
fully revised” by the editor, and between the two ought to have 
been clear from elementary blunders. It is therefore startling to 
read, as one of the main principles, that ‘“‘ The subjunctive is used 
afterwards, denoting doubt or uncertainty, as ‘Quum incertus 
essem ubi esses’” ($453), just as if eras would have been right if 
scirem had preceded! An awkward mistake this, in a book the 
preface of which says that “the subjunctive mood is the tentamen 
of all capacity for Latin scholarship” (by the way, tentamen is 
very questionable Latin in this sense). Again, if these gentlemen 
had ever read Madvig’s note on the de Finibus (i. 4), or even his 
grammar carefully, they would not have said (§ 483), without 
limiting their assertion, that “quum is sometimes used with the 
indicative in order to state a reason at the same time positively as 
a fact.” Nor would they have given as instances two passages 
only, neither of which can stand. One is from Cicero’s Epist. ad 
Fan. (xvi. 12), where the codex Mediceus gives quoniam, and is 
followed by the best edition, and the other also from ‘the letters 
(ili. 7), where quum clearly means when. This comes of carelessly 
copying Andrews’s Lexicon, and would have been detected at once 
if the editors had had any instinct in the matter of moods. But 
what is to be said of their notion of the case when, twice over 
(99 293, 311), we are told that in scriberis Vario we have an ablative 
of the agent? Nor are other points surer: ‘ HS xxcp.” is trans- 
lated 620 sestertia (§635) instead of 20,400 sesterces. And it is 
either nonsense or bad scholarship (we do not know which) to say 
that “‘the use of the ablative spe, exp ctatione, &e,, after the com- 
parative must be explained by quam est or erat.” Several important 
usages are, we believe, wholly omitted, as the use of the subjunc- 
tive in clauses dependent on and forming part of sentences in the 
subjunctive or infinitive moods; its use in such sentences as 
Potius diceret, He should rather have said: the use of the indicative 
of swum with the future participle of verbs in the apodosis of a 
conditional sentence, of the perfect and pluperfect indicative ; 
after gquum when frequency of actual occurrences is implied, and 
many others. On the whole, we cannot say that Dr. Smith’s 
reputation or that of his colleague will gain much by this work. It 


is an unsafe book for students. 
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BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN.* 


Tue life and times of Du Guesclin are not without interest to the 
English reader. The victories of Cressy and Poictiers, though 
achieved by the aid of swords, bills, and longbows—for the use of 
cannon in the first named battle. is still a matter of doubt—never 
fail of exciting, even on the benches of a school-room, the 
enthusiasm of boyish patriots, though flagging under the combined 
influences of afternoon suns and post-prandial somnolency. On the 
other hand, to an American writer like our author, the history of 
the expulsion of the English from a foreign country by a hostile 
people has naturally a peculiar attraction, upon the character of 
which it is unnecessary to dwell. 

As the period at which Du Guesclin lived synchronises with 
the movement of the Jacquerie in France—the ill-omened outburst 
of a turbulent populace, not, however, without wrongs, which has 


* The Life and Times of Bertrand du Guesclin. By D. F. Jamison, of South 
Carolina. London and Charleston: Triibner & Co. 














more than once within the same limits disturbed the peace and 
appalled the imagination of mankind ; and with that lawless rule of 
military marauders, outcasts, and adventurers of almost every 
nation, who, under the name of the Free Companies, devastated 
many districts of Europe, and held a considerable portion of France, 
which had not then attained dynastic and governmental unity, 
under actual terror—the study of these times is well worthy the most 
strict investigation of the historical student. 

In recalling attention to these points, and treating them as he 
has done, carefully and impartially, Mr. Jamison has favoured us 
with a trustworthy and welcome contribution to our knowledge of 
the times. Froissart, whose narrative is so picturesque in its style, 
and to whom the world is indebted for much of our best informa- 
tion respecting this period, and for many striking stories illustrative 
of the Courts and the chivalry of Medieval Europe, is not always 
accurate in his statements or invariably correct in his judgments. 
Opportunities are duly taken in these pages to rectify certain mis- 
statements not unfrequently made upon his responsibility. Mr. 
Jamison may claim the merit of being generally very careful with 
regard to his authorities, and of using them not more copiously 
than is consistent with fidelity to truth. While as a composition 
the work never rises to any distinguishable height of excellence, it 
never sinks below a certain degree of dignity. 

Of the author's style, the fullowing passage will serve to give 
a tolerably adequate idea :— 


‘Nothing presents the French and English nations in stronger 
contrast than the different direction taken by the popular element in 
the formation of their respective constitutions. From the reign of the 
first Norman kings the monarchical element had become greatly 
weakened in England, and no occasion had been suffered to pass, from 
the weakness or misconduct of the monarch, without being used tothe 
greatest advantage in increasing the privileges and securities of the 
people at the expense of the prerogatives of the Crown. In France it 
was just the reverse. There, at first the power of the throne was 
scarcely felt. It had, however, increased in strength and influence, 
especially during the active administrations of Philip Augustus and 
Philip the Fair, until it became wholly pncontrolled. 

* There never wasa better occasion, if there had been any tendency 
in the mind of the French people to introduce a permanent popular 
element into the. national constitution, than at this period, when the 
king was a prisoner, the dauphin a minor, without popularity, and the 
nobles without influence ; and there never was a reign when greater 
need existed for applying a limit to the exercise of arbitrary power, 
and some corrective to the wasteful expenditure of public money ; 
when King John, by a simple order, sentenced the Constable d’ Ku 
to decapitation, procured the arrest and imprisonment of the King 
of Navarre, and the instant execution of the Count de Harcourt and 
others; and when the treasures collected for the public wants were 
wasted in idle and ostentatious displays by the king, in lavish 
prodigality to his courtiers, and by the criminal negligence ang mal- 
versation of: his ministers. But no advantage was taken of sucha 
condition of affairs.” 

This book was composed under circumstances of difficulty which 
would go far to insure it at all times here a charitable, if not 
favourable reception. It is not only the work of a Southerner, 
but one of the first literary productions, we imagine, which claims; 
and at the same time does honour to, his country as its birth- 
place. 

The circumstances attending the publication of this work, as 
detailed in the succeeding lines, are such as can hardly fail to 
enlist on the author's side those sympathies which we naturally 
entertain for an honourable project, daringly conceived and success- 
fully accomplished. 


“‘T am aware that I incur two serious risks in trusting the work to 
the chances of capture by an ever-vigilant enemy now blockading our 
harbour and infesting the seas between this port and the place of its 
destination, as well as in trusting the proofs of its publication to any 
other eye than my own. This risk is especially great, as, with few 
exceptions, it will be found that I have used none but original 
materials in the composition of the work; and as the references in the 
notes, with which I have taken especial pains, are to authorities in old 
French and Spanish of the fourteenth century, medizoval Latin, and 
occasionally in Gascon, the author must incur the hazard of many 
errors in the publication. As these risks are unavoidable, if I publish 
now at all I will entrust my labours of many years to the bosom of the 
Atlantic and to a foreign hand, in the hope of realising what Solomon 
declares as the result of acts of beneficence done at a venture :—‘ Cast 
thy bread upon the waters: for thon shalt find it after many days.’ 


MR. MARK LEMON’S NEW NOVEL.* 


Mr. Mark Lemon, in these volumes, has given us a story highly 
interesting arid impressive. The absolute command over character 
and event, the power to punish all evil and to reward all good, which 
falls to the lot of the writer of works of fiction, is to the every-day 
reader a privilege enviable and fascinating in the last degree. We 
see through the author's glasses the world, in many respects, as it 
might be, instead of as it is; and every heart and brain capable of 
better things than they have actually accomplished sympathizes 
with the modified miniature of creation. But because all art is of 
an eclectic character, and the field of nature necessarily narrowed 
to the limits of imperfect vision—variety is sacrificed to vividness 
of contrast, and a meaningless multiplicity of characters and 


oe Wait for the End. By Mark Lemon. Three vols. London: Bradbury & 
vans. 
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events, to a few striking occurrences and prominent intellectual 
ficures. These distinctions for the purposes of art can scarcely, 
within reason, be too sharply defined. For, although nature 
abounds with inconsistencies, the principles upon which she works, 
and which only are those proper to art, are of the character of 
consistency. Upon views sunilar to these Mr. Lemon has acted, 
and, we think, justly, in the construction of the work before us, 
and in the delineation of his characters. Although there is no one 
personage nor event described of an absorbing or overmastering 
interest, there is, nevertheless, prevalent throughout the story such 
a well sustained balance of conflicting good and evil, and such an 
agreeable alternation of probabilities and possibilities in the current 
of events upon which the reader is launched, such a grateful series 
of gentle surprises by which we mount from wave to wave—that 
is, from chapter to chapter—of the volumes—such timely pre- 
monitions of the wrongs to be rectified and the rights ultimately to 
be secured, that we may safely promise the reader he will feel no 
lack of zest or eagerness in his mental assimilation of the story. 
The work, the opening chapter of which is appropriately called 
“The Beginning of the End,’ introduces us to two half-brothers 
then at college, sons of an old country baronet. By natural dis- 
positions and material interests, they are evidently and directly 
opposed to each other. Of these, the elder is the more amiable 
and honourable. The younger, already committed to malpractices 
of various kinds, to gambling amongst others, is accidentally 
detected by his brother Gerald in a piece of chicanery at cards, 
which requires, in the latter’s opinion, direct reparation. To effect 
this, they agree to have recourse to one Jellifer, a village money- 
lender, near the paternal residence, who is not over scrupulous in 
matters of this sort, and who gradually develops into one of the 
most vicious characters in the narrative. He seeks assistance from 
another questionable, but, for a time, prosperous character, in the 
same village, a miller by trade, and also receiver of stolen goods, 
who consents, along with his fellow-rogue above named, to advance 
the money requisite on the joint notes of the brothers, Gerald being 
of course heir to the baronetcy and the estates, and on the security 
of certain diamonds belonging to the baronet’s wife, the mother of 

Gilbert. These jewels the nfiller, Ray, induces Gilbert to steal. 
Soon after, Ray being apprehended by Bow-street officers, the 
various fraudulent transactions in which he has been involved 
are exposed ; and, amongst other things, the bonds and memoranda 
relating to Lady Norwold’s diamonds, come into the hands of her 
husband, through the medium of the police. An explosion 
naturally of a most distressing description takes place at the hall ; 
and the generous Gerald, who had so exerted himself to save his 
brother's reputation and sustain the honour of his father and his 
family name, is, under a not unnatural confusion of ideas on the 
part of the old baronet, charged with delinquencies of which he is 

wholly guiltless ; and by reason of the criminal reticence of Gilbert, 

who» nfight have exculpated his brother by a word, the elder son, 
exposed to his father’s denunciations and curses, is driven away in 
the utmost agony of mind from the paternal mansion, and subse- 
quently disinherited. Abandoning his name and his country, he 
seeks refuge, and ultimately attains to wealth and a considerable 
position in one of our great colonies, happy in his domestic 
relations, and respected by all. Gilbert also prospers, but under 
the shadow of a guilty conscience, which, if the records of expe- 
rience may be credited, makes considerable difference in the 
enjoyment of prosperity. Ray, in the meantime, suffers for his 
offences, and makes some attempt at the reparation of past injuries. 

Jellifer also “ flourishes like a green bay-tree ;” but he is rotten at 

the core, and comes down with a crash which is truly edifying to 

witness. 

Having thus shown, briefly, the mere substratum of the plot, it 
would be unwise to spoil the reader’s anticipated pleasure by a 
resolution of the many not disagreeable difficulties of the story : or 
to recommend him, when engaged in the perusal, to do anything 
else than pertinaciously “ wait for the end.” : 

There is much variety of life and scenery in these volumes, 
ranging from the University and theatrical green-rooms, to the 
abodes of the rich and noble, the log-house in the bush of Aus- 
tralia, the felon’s: cell in Newgate, the boulevards of Paris, and 

The Cock” in Fleet-street. Beside what might be expected of a 
kindly and quiet humour in this work, there are many traces of 
serious thought on various social questions of urgent interest, and 
of earnest and affectionate teaching to the young and pliant mind, 
not ostentatiously by precept, but more effectively through the 
medium of example. In relation to one subject which is always 
new and always attractive, occurs the following passage, which 
cannot fail of being acceptable to the gentle reader :— 

. “A worn goose-quill, telling of long labour accomplished, is not the 
instrument wherewith to traee the bright hopes and the sweet words 
of a pure first love, and we have none other. Yet we must record 
that insensibly, undesignedly, as we pass from youth to age, the 
pleasant companionship of Florence and Edward Norwold grew into 
love. Great mystery of our nature! who can define it? Some 
speaker's voice long lingers on the ear when the lips which breathed 
the words are hushed and absent. Simple phrases that may have 
been heard a hundred times before, when uttered by that voice, live 
in the heart, and come like recurrent echoes. A form pursues the 
Er dey Cine ne it becomes the constant com- 

erfect where it is me Then ts a ee seascape making no pleasure 
Pimde eat bad sea . Lae , i iin us a great charity which 

. vO all Taults, and % al fancy which conceives perfections 

until a willing faith receives them as realities. All self-love dies, and 
our strong desires—whether for wealth, fame, life, or honour—mnuss 
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be joined to a hope that one will share the blessing, or they stimulate 
no more. The mind becomes subservient to its idol, and traing itself 
to make its worship perfect. And more—No! the words we haye 
written shall remain, but they do not describe what love is—what 
love should be—nor what it was in the young pure hearts of those 
whose fate it was about to influence so materially.” 


The Christian virtue of forgiveness of injuries is, in the subjoined 
extract, forcibly inculcated : 


‘Warner had remained alone in his study, deliberating upon the 
course he should pursue. His wife’s remonstrance had tended greatly 
to shake his resolution to resume his ancestral rights, although 
circumstances had conspired to make the establishment of his claimg 
easy of accomplishment. He had only to proclaim himself the 
wronged heir of Norwold, like some hero of fable, to confound hig 
wicked brother and revenge his own injuries. Was this to be hig 
course? He would seek the counsellor, the friend whose simple 
wisdom and truthful love had been his guide and comforter through 
years of happy exile in the distant bush, when all the feverish dreams 
which now made his days restless appeared to have been dispelled for 
ever. Yes, Lucy should be heard again, and by her decision he would 
abide, if possible. When she had joined him in his room he placed 
in her hands the confession of Mrs. Jellifer. ‘These proofs multiply 
my love,’ said Warner; ‘they are thrust into my hands, as it were, 
by some special influence, to be used for good or evil. Even my 
father’s look has not left my face. Hard tvil and business cares have 
not removed the Norwold impress from me, and this base woman, 
Jellifer, recognised in me the resemblance to my father. The dead 
have given up their secret, and placed proofs at my command. For 
whom?’ ‘ Your daughter, whom you love. For the noble son who 
has come to bless our old age, and to wear some day your ancient 
honours without tarnish,’ replied Lucy. ‘ Shall it not be so, my dear, 
dear husband? Shall we present to them, as their wedding portion, 
the knowledge of Gilbert Norwold’s wickedness, to raise in the young 
husband’s mind, perhaps, mistrust of his own worthiness, being the 
son of a bad father, and create an ever-present fear in that of the 
young wife, that Edward may do such injustice to his own deserts ? 
Where we would sow only flowers, shall we scatter the seeds of 
poisonous weeds, which in time may destroy the sweetness of their 
lives?’ ‘Be it as you decide. From this hour I erase my name from 
the roll of chivalry, and inscribe it in good text-hand in the commercial 
ledger, ‘George Warner,’ provided always, as those cunning lawyers 
say when they would find a loophole for escape from a doubtfal 
bargain—provided always that I can bring this bad baronet—what is 
his name ?—Sir Gilbert Norwold, to such terms as I shall dictate. So 
kiss me, good wife; and there—I deliver that as my act and deed.’ 
The kiss he gave, as he pronounced those words of power, was not 
upon a skin of parchment, but upon a buxom cheek, now glowing 
with happiness unspeakable.” 








LAPLAND.* 


Tuts is principally a naturalist’s book, and only therefore inci- 
dentally interesting to the general reader. The various chapters of 
which it is composed were originally communicated in the shape of 
letters to the Field newspaper, and are now reissued in a collected 
form for the benefit of all whom they may concern. It is not a 
book of travels in the ordinary sense of that term. The author did 
not go so many hundred miles to inform himself of life in Lapland 
as far as regards human society, but to collect specimens of animals, 
samples of all game, “ fin, fur, and feather,” of a better quality than 
usually found in our museums at home, and to improve the existing 
stock of knowledge upon those subjects. The adventurer in this 
difficult pursuit went prepared with guns and ammunition for all 
extremities, prepared even “to rough it” on bark-bread and rein- 
deer cheese, but found luckily that he was not condemned to that 
“diet of worms,” although in Wermland, fora perpetuity, inasmuch 
as the game he killed supplied his table amply and sumptuously. 
That he was no idler the fact of his having skinned during his 
stay there more than 1,000 birds sufficiently testifies. Of the Laps 
as a people he does not think much, indeed he considers them 
ridiculously small ; and of their language he could only catch one 
word, “ porisk” (good day), their usual salutation. Still the writer 
met with some adventures not wholly uninteresting ; one, for 
instance, in which he was for nine hours during the night wander- 
ing through the snow several feet in depth, and still falling, until 
all but exhausted in the struggle for life; at the close of which 
his boots had to be cut from his feet, while his nose, till it had 
been thawed in cold water, felt as if it might have been snapped 
off like a carrot ; another, in which he attended church, the service 
concluding by a scene similar to those exhibited recently in the 
Irish revivals, where dancing, screaming, hugging, and frantic cries 
evince the common character of fanaticism in all countries. The 
Laps, we learn, are in a state of dreadful ignorance, the only com- 
pensation for which, to a stranger, is that they have not yet learned 
to be extortionate in their hotel bills, or very expensive in their 
general habits, for our author made the acquaintance of a priest 
who had brought up eighteen children respectably on an income 
of.less than £50 a-year. ; 

The following passage shows that elk shooting is not without its 
perils :— 

“ The elk now turned straight to me. The track in which I was 
standing (for I had moved a little way up into the wood) was 80 
narrow that he had to force his way through it ; but in far less time than 











* A Spring and Summer in Lapland. By An Old Bushman 
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I can take to write it he was down upon me, maddened with pain 
and rage, in a headlong, desperate charge. I took as steady anaim as 
the circumstances and hurry allowed, and fired point blank at his 
chest. It was a snap-shot, and I missed him clean. My second shot, 
however, told, and he fell within a foot of me. Even now he was not 
quite dead, and there was something awful to witness in his death- 
struggles. I soon, however, ‘ picked myself together’ and quickly 
loading, put a bullet through his ear, thus ending his agony and his 
life. Upon examining the dead elk it seemed that two balls from the 
first shots had entered his loins, without, however, touching a vital 
part, and, but for my second shot, he would probably have gone away 
as strong as ever.” 


On the whole, the writer appears to have been successful in his 
object ; and all those who are interested in pursuits connected with 
zoology, ornithology, ichthyology, or dology will thank him for this 
record of his labours. 


MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS.* 


Tue “ inner life” of a great artist has always an interest even in 
its smallest details, and there is no portraiture so true as that 
which is painted by the writer in his own letters to his friends and 
intimates. Mendelssohn, the great composer, may be known to 
all by his works, but Mendelssohn, the great and good man, can 
scarcely be revealed to strangers save by a perusal of his recently 
published correspondence. 

What would we give to have such records of the personal cha- 
racter and the opinions of some other great men of whom we 
know little or nothing beyond their works? But few of the world’s 
greatest men have been such fluent correspondents as he of 
whom we are now speaking. Such men as Shakspere, Bach, and 
Beethoven, having lived ina more circumscribed field of action, 
among a narrow circle of intimates with whom they were in almost 
constant personal communication, could have but little occasion for 
epistolary composition, but with Mendelssohn the case was widely 
different. He moved in various and distant centres of action— 
Frankfort, Berlin, Leipzig, and London, in each of which places 
he had dear friends or relatives, between whom and himself all 
sorts of questions constantly arose on subjects which drew from 
him communications abounding in exquisite traits of character, 
and sound philosophical opinions on various points of interest. 
Such publications as these are not only valuable in themselves, 
but are also of immense general importance as tending to show 
that high and pure art is not merely a matter of intellect but also 
of moral character. In an art like music, appealing so largely to 
impulsive feelings and sensations, rather than to cold reason, and 
therefore so powerful in its sensuous influences, there are facilities 
for the disguise of impure thought which do not exist in the other 
arts, the more tangible and obvious symbols of-which render any 
grossness of idea with a naked reality that brings its own correc- 
tion with it. Music, of course, from its indefinite nature can never be 
in itself, actively, either moral or immoral ; but it reflects, with un- 
erring certainty, the character of the mind from which it emanates, 
and it is as impossible for an impure nature to give forth music of 
high and ennobling sentiment, as it would be for the vulture to 
carol like the lark. Music, too, is addressed to such a mixture of 
tastes and intelligences in public performance, that the temptation 
is great, to the musician who thinks only of present gain and 
applause, to pander to the lowest and most numerous portion of 
his hearers, rather than to address himself to “ fit audience, though 
few.” Small wonder, therefore, if the lives of such men are some- 
times full of scandalous incidents, so that the art has frequently 
been made to bear the blame of tendencies, which are entirely 
personal and individual. Such blame, however, is as unjust as it 
would be to condemn literature, for the erratic propensities of the 
lowest hanger-on of the press, or painting, for the irregularities of 
the humblest dauber of sign-boards. Let it never be forgotten, 
that for high art, intellect alone is not sufficient ; there must also 
be elevation of thought, and purity of moral character. This isa 
test that may safely be applied to music, and every composer may 
be ranked accordingly, beginning with the first great musical 
classic, Sebastian Bach, and ending with the most recent, Men- 
delssohn. 

The first volume of Mendelssohn’s Correspondence, which 
appeared in 1862, consisted of letters, written during his travels 
in Italy and Switzerland, extending from May, 1830, to June, 
1832. That series contained but little reference to his own art, 
and was chiefly interesting as recording the vivid impressions 
produced on an ardent imagination and cultivated intellect by the 
wonders of Swiss nature, and the glories of Jtalian art. The 
second series, just published, extends from March, 1833, to 
October, 1847, the last letter being dated but a few days 
before his death. This period comprised the busiest and most 
important part of his career, and the correspondence includes 
references to nearly all his greatest works. Would that some of our 
(so-called) composers might take a lesson from these records, and 
learn the dignity and serious purpose of art! we might then per- 
haps be spared the production of operas, manufactured in a 
few weeks with as little care or intellectual effort as that bestowed 
by a carpenter on the construction of a packing-case—the advan- 
tages, both in utility and permanence, being, in many instances, 


* Letters of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. from 1833 to 1847. Edited by Paul 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, of Berlin ; and Dr. Carl Mendelssohn Bartholdy, of Heidei- 
berg; with a Catalogue of all his Musical Compositions, compiled by Dr. Julius 
Rietz, Translated by Lady Wallace. London: Ecagmens. 
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largely on the side of the packing-case. To produce a grand opera 
was the one great unfulfilled desire of Mendelssohn’s life ; and had 
he lived a few years longer his completion of ‘ Loreley” would 
doubtless have supplied the only link wanting to associate him 
with the greatest of modern composers. The few dramatic works 
which he produced, although in themselves charming, are too 
slight in character, and were the offspring of too early a period of 
his career to entitle them to rank with those more matured pro- 
ductions on which his chief fame rests. There wanted yet one 
grand stage lyric work, worthy of comparison with the greaf operas 
of Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber, to complete the circle of uni- 
versality which would then have characterized the productions of 
Mendelssohn. The difficulty of finding a good libretto was the 
sole hindrance to this result. For many years was Mendelssohn 
seeking an opera book on which he could conscientiously exercise 
his genius with that respect for himself and for his art, which no 
temptation would at any time induce him to forego. No subject 
which had in it any taint of impurity, either in itself or in its 
treatment, would pass with one whose judgment was so admirable, 
and whose aims were so lofty and so pure. It was not in the 
power of any publisher or theatrical manager to induce him to set 
to music the last new melodrama of startling incident and crime, 
as is the fashion now-a-days—as he says (p. 196) :— 


** What deters me and has always hitherto deterred me from:the 
composition of a libretto is neither the verse, nor the individual words, 
nor the mode of handling (or whatever you call it), but the course 
of the action, the dramatic essence, the march of events—in short, the 
If I do not consider this to be good and solid in itself, 
then my firm conviction is that the music will not be so either, 
nor the whole satisfy the pretensions that I must make in executing 
such a work, though they may indeed entirely differ from those which 
are usually made, and from those of the public. But I have long 
since given up all idea of conforming to their tastes, simply for this 
reason, that it is impossible, aud 1 must follow the dictates of my own 
conscience, now as ever. Iam almost disposed to give up 
my purpose as utterly hopeless. I would rather never compose an 
opera at all than one which from the yery commencement I considered 
only indifferent.” 


scenarium. 


Judging from the magnificent finale to the first act of “ Loreley” 
—which Mendelssohn has left among his posthumous works—the 
completion of that romantic opera would have satisfied Mendelssohn's 
own aspirations, and have added a grand lyric work to the few 
classical examples of that style. But death willed it otherwise, and 
we have to mourn the non-fulfilment of this as of many other noble 
designs by the premature decease, at the age of thirty-eight, of one 
of the purest and most gifted beings that ever dignified an art too 

requently sullied by the worldly grossness of many of its followers. 
Mendelssohn was an exceptional man—in precocious musical genius 
and universality of power, comparable to Mozart, to whom he may 
be also likened as a great pianist and improvisatore—his general 
accomplishments, out of his art, were so many and so refined that, 
in whatever society he might be, he would be recognized as a 
superior mind even without reference to that pursuit which was 
his specialty. Then his thorough right-mindedness, his freedom 
from all sordid or mercenary motives, united to make up a com- 
bination of the good and the great that is too seldom realized, 
especially in an art that, whatever its innate purity, is too often 
surrounded (in its worldly exercise) by seductive temptations. It 
may be said that Mendelssohn’s social position was eminently 
favourable to the wholesome development of his genius. His 
freedom from the pressure of money want, and the refined and 
intellectual society to which he had access, were doubtless advan- 
tages, which he turned to full account ; but had Mendelssohn's 
genius been of a less earnest and noble nature, these very facilities 
would have had a reverse influence ; and, instead of achieving 
great and enduring fame, he might have degenerated into an 
amiable dilettante with a mere tea-table reputation. In one point 
Mendelssohn was certainly highly favoured—in the ennobling intel- 
lectual surroundings of his immediate family circle. Few men are 
blessed with such guides and advisers as Mendelssohn found in his 
yarents ; while the sympathetic pursuits of his most accomplished 
sister, Fanny Hensel, added a charm to his youthful home and 
daily life that was productive of the most wholesome influences. 
How sad to read of the gradual sundering of these ties by death ; 
first his father, then his mother, then his sister,—the last loss 
inflicting a blow from which he never thoroughly recovered, and 
which preceded his own death but by a few months! Such a 
record leaves an impression of sadness, which is heightened by the 
frontispiece to the volume, depicting Mendelssohn on his bed of 
death, as taken two days after his decease—a likeness admirable 
in its fidelity, but painful from its expression. As already said, 
the book abounds in interesting details respecting most of his 
important works,—the correspondence respecting the text for his 
oratorio of “Elijah” being especially worthy of notice for the 
evidence which it affords of the minute care and scrupulous 
judgment with which Mendelssohn balanced every detail of his 
work. Appended to the book is an interesting and valuable list 
of compositions, published and unpublished ; the statement, how- 
ever (in the latter division), that the “ Reformation symphony” 
has been performed in London must be erroneous. Several small 
errors of like kind might be specified ; and, doubtless, questions 
could be raised as to the rendering of certain passages from the 
German original ; but such objections could be made in almost 
every case of translation from such a language as the German, for 
many expressions in which it is impossible to find exact synonyms 
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events, to a few striking occurrences and prominent intellectual 
figures. These distinctions for the purposes of art can searcely, 
within reason, be too sharply defined. For, although nature 
abounds with inconsistencies, the principles upon which she works, 
and which only are those proper to art, are of the character of 
consistency. Upon views similar to these Mr. Lemon has acted, 
and, we think, justly, in the construction of the work before us, 
and in the delineation of his characters. Although there is no one 
personage nor event described of an absorbing or overmastering 
interest, there is, nevertheless, prevalent throughout the story such 
a well sustained balance of conflicting good and evil, and such an 
agreeable alternation of probabilities and possibilities in the current 
of events upon which the reader is launched, such a grateful series 
of gentle surprises by which we mount from wave to wave—that 
is, from chapter to chapter—of the volumes—such timely pre- 
monitions of the wrongs to be rectified and the rights ultimately to 
be secured, that we may safely promise the reader he will feel no 
lack of zest or eagerness in his mental assimilation of the story. 

The work, the opening chapter of which is appropriately called 
“The Beginning of the End,’ introduces us to two half-brothers 
then at college, sons of an old country baronet. By natural dis- 
positions and material interests, they are evidently and directly 
opposed to each other. Of these, the elder is the more amiable 
and honourable. The younger, already committed to malpractices 
of various kinds, to gambling amongst others, is accidentally 
detected by his brother Gerald in a piece of chicanery at cards, 
which requires, in the latter’s opinion, direct reparation. ‘To effect 
this, they agree to have recourse to one Jellifer, a village money- 
lender, near the paternal residence, who is not over scrupulous in 
matters of this sort, and who gradually develops into one of the 
most vicious characters in the narrative. He seeks assistance from 
another questionable, but, for a time, prosperous character, in the 
same village, a miller by trade, and also receiver of stolen goods, 
who consents, along with his fellow-rogue above named, to advance 
the money requisite on the joint notes of the brothers, Gerald being 
of course heir to the baronetcy and the estates, and on the security 
of certain diamonds belonging to the baronet’s wife, the mother of 
Gilbert. These jewels the nfiller, Ray, induces Gilbert to steal. 
Soon after, Ray being apprehended by Bow-street officers, the 
rarious fruudulent transactions in which he has been involved 
are exposed ; and, amongst other things, the bonds and memoranda 
relating to Lady Norwold’s diamonds, come into the hands of her 
husband, through the medium of the police. An explosion 
naturally of a most distressing description takes place at the hall ; 
and the generous Gerald, who had so exerted himself to save his 
brother’s reputation and sustain the honour of his father and his 
family name, is, under a not unnatural confusion of ideas on the 
part of the old baronet, charged with delinquencies of which he is 
wholly guiltless ; and by reason of the criminal reticence of Gilbert, 
wh» nfight have exculpated his brother by a word, the elder son, 
exposed to his father’s denunciations and curses, is driven away in 
the utmost agony of mind from the paternal mansion, and subse- 
quently disinherited. Abandoning his name and his country, he 
seeks refuge, and ultimately attains to wealth and a considerable 
position in one of our great colonies, happy in his domestic 
relations, and respected by all. Gilbert also prospers, but under 
the shadow of a guilty conscience, which, if the records of expe- 
rience may be credited, makes considerable difference in the 
enjoyment of prosperity. Ray, in the meantime, suffers for his 
offences, and makes some attempt at the reparation of past injuries. 
Jellifer also “ flourishes like a green bay-tree ;” but he is rotten at 
the core, and comes down with a crash which is truly edifying to 
witness. 

Having thus shown, briefly, the mere substratum of the plot, it 
would be unwise to spoil the reader’s anticipated pleasure by a 
resolution of the many not disagreeable difficulties of the story ; or 
to recommend him, when engaged in the perusal, to do anything 
else than pertinaciously “ wait for the end.” 

There is much variety of life and scenery in these volumes, 
ranging from the University and theatrical green-rooms, to the 
abodes of the rich and noble, the log-house in the bush of Aus- 
tralia, the felon’s cell in Newgate, the boulevards of Paris, and 
*The Cock” in Fleet-street. Beside what might be expected of a 
kindly and quiet humour in this work, there are many traces of 
serious thought on various social questions of urgent interest, and 
of earnest and affectionate teaching to the young and pliant mind, 
not ostentatiously by precept, but more effectively through the 
medium of example. In relation to one subject which is always 
new and always attractive, occurs the following passage, which 
cannot fail of being acceptable to the gentle reader :— 


: ** A worn goose-quill, telling of long labour accomplished, is not the 
instrument wherewith to traee the bright hopes and the sweet words 
of a pure first love, and we have none other. Yet we must record 
that insensibly, undesignedly, as we pass from youth to age, the 
pleasant companionship of Florence and Edward Norwold grew into 
love. Great mystery of our nature! who can define it? Some 
speaker's voice long lingers on the ear when the lips which breathed 
the words are hushed and absent. Simple phrases that may have 
been heard a hundred times before, when uttered by that voice, live 
in the heart, and come like recurrent echoes. A form pursues the 
thought, and will not be denied, until it becomes the constant com- 
panion of our waking hours and our dreams, making no pleasure 
perfect where it is not. Then grow within us a great charity which 
blinds us to all faults, and a liberal fancy which conceives perfections 
until a willing faith receives them as realities. All self-love dies, and 
our strong desires—whether for wealth, fame, life, or honour—must 

















be joined to a hope that one will share the blessing, or they stimulate 
no more. The mind becomes subservient to its idol, and trains itself 
to meke its worship perfect. And more No! the words we have 
written shall remain, but they do not describe what love is—what 
love should be—nor what it was in the young pure hearts of those 
whose fate it was about to influence so materially.” 


The Christian virtue of forgiveness of injuries is, in the subjoined 
extract, forcibly inculcated :— 


‘Warner had remained alone in his study, deliberating upon the 
course he should pursne. His wife’s remonstrance had tended greatly 
to shake his resolution to resume his ancestral rights, although 
circumstances had conspired to make the establishment® of his claims 
easy of accomplishment. He had only to proclaim himself the 
wronged heir of Norwold, like some hero of fable, to confound his 
wicked brother and revenge his own injuries. Was this to be his 
course? He would seek the counsellor, the friend whose simple 
wisdom and truthful love had been his guide and comforter through 
years of happy exile in the distant bush, when all the feverish dreams 
which now made his days restless appeared to have been dispelled for 
ever. Yes, Lucy should be heard again, and by her decision he would 
abide, if possible. When she had joined him in his room he placed 
in her hands the confession of Mrs. Jellifer. ‘These proofs multiply 
my love,’ said Warner; ‘they are thrust into my hands, as it were, 
by some special influence, to be used for good or evil. Even my 
father’s look has not left my face. Hard tuil and business cares have 
not removed the Norwold impress from me, and this base woman, 
Jellifer, recognised in me the resemblance to my father. The dead 
have given up their secret, and placed proofs at my command. [Yor 
whom?’ ‘ Your daughter, whom you love. For the noble son who 
has come to bless our old age, and to wear some day your ancient 
honours without tarnish,’ replied Lucy. ‘ Shall it not be so, my dear, 
dear husband? Shall we present to them, as their wedding portion, 
the knowledge of Gilbert Norwold’s wickedness, to raise in the young 
husband’s mind, perhaps, mistrust of his own worthiness, being the 
son of a bad father, and create an ever-present fear in that of the 
young wife, that Edward may do such injustice to his own deserts ? 
Where we would sow only flowers, shall we scatter the seeds of 
poisonous weeds, which in time may destroy the sweetness of their 
lives?’ ‘Beit as you decide. From this hour | erase my name from 
the roll of chivalry, and inscribe it in good text-hand in the commercial 
ledger, ‘George Warner,’ provided always, as those cunning lawyers 
say when they would find a loophole for escape from a doubtful 
bargain—provided always that I can bring this bad baronet—what is 
his name ?—Sir Gilbert Norwold, to such terms as I shall dictate. So 
kiss me, good wife; and there—I deliver that as my act and deed.’ 
The kiss he gave, as he pronounced those words of power, was not 
upon a skin of parchment, but upon a buxom cheek, now glowing 
with happiness unspeakable.” 


a men 


LAPLAND.* 


Tuts is principally a naturalist’s book, and only therefore inci- 
dentally interesting to the general reader. The various chapters of 
which it is composed were originally communicated in the shape of 
letters to the Field newspaper, and are now reissued in a collected 
form for the benefit of all whom they may concern. It is not a 
book of travels in the ordinary sense of that term. The author did 
not go so many hundred miles to inform himself of life in Lapland 
as far as regards human society, but to collect specimens of animals, 
samples of all game, “fin, fur, and feather,” of a better quality than 
usually found in our museums at home, and to improve the existing 
stock of knowledge upon those subjects. The adventurer in this 
difficult pursuit went prepared with guns and ammunition for all 
extremities, prepared even “to rough it” on bark-bread and rein- 
deer cheese, but found luckily that he was not condemned to that 
“diet of worms,” although in Wermland, fora perpetuity, inasmuch 
as the gamie he killed supplied his table amply and sumptuously. 
That he was no idler the fact of his having skinned during his 
stay there more than 1,000 birds sufficiently testifies. Of the Laps 
as a people he does not think much, indeed he considers them 
ridiculously small ; and of their language he could only catch one 
word, “ porisk” (good day), their usual salutation. Still the writer 
met with some adventures not wholly uninteresting ; one, for 
instance, in which he was for nine hours during the night wander- 
ing through the snow several feet in depth, and still falling, until 
all but exhausted in the struggle for life; at the close of which 
his boots had to be cut from his feet, while his nose, till it had 
been thawed in cold water, felt as if it might have been snapped 
off like a carrot ; another, in which he attended church, the service 
concluding by a scene similar to those exhibited recently in the 
Irish revivals, where dancing, screaming, hugging, and frantic cries 
evince the common character of fanaticism in all countries. The 
Laps, we learn, are in a state of dreadful ignorance, the only com- 
pensation for which, to a stranger, is that they have not yet learned 
to be extortionate in their hotel bills, or very expensive in their 
general habits, for our author made the acquaintance of a priest 
who had brought up eighteen children respectably on an income 
of.less than £50 a-year. r ' 

The following passage shows that elk shooting is not without its 
perils : 


* The e.& now turned straight to me. The track in which I was 
standing (for | had moved a little way up into the wood) was 80 
narrow that he had to force his way through it ; but in far less time than 





* A Spring and Summer in Lapland. By An Old Bushman. London: Groom- 
bridge. 1864. 
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I can take to write it he was down upon me, maddened with pain 
and rage, in a headlong, desperate charge. I took as steady an aim as 
the circumstances and hurry allowed, and fired point blank at his 
chest. It was a snap-shot, and I missed him clean. My second shot, 
however, told, and he fell within a foot of me. Even now he was not 
quite dead, and there was something awful to witness in his death- 
struggles. I soon, however, ‘ picked myself together’ and quickly 
loading, put a bullet through his ear, thus ending his agony and his 
life. Upon examining the dead elk it seemed that two balls from the 
first shots had entered his loins, without, however, touching a vital 
part, and, but for my second shot, he would probably have gone away 
as strong as ever. 

On the whole, the writer appears to have been successful in his 
object ; and all those who are interested in pursuits connected with 
zoology, ornithology, ichthyology, or dology will thank him for this 
record of his labours. 





MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS.* 


’ 


Tue “ inner life” of a great artist has always an interest even in 
its smallest details, and there is no portraiture so true as that 
which is painted by the writer in his own letters to his friends and 
intimates. Mendelssohn, the great composer, may be known to 
all by his works, but Mendelssohn, the great and good man, can 
scarcely be revealed to strangers save by a perusal of his recently 
published correspondence. 

What would we give to have such records of the personal cha- 
racter and the opinions of some other great men of whom we 
know little or nothing beyond their works,? But few of the world’s 
greatest men have been such fluent correspondents as he of 
whom we are now speaking. Such men as Shakspere, Bach, and 
Beethoven, having lived in a more circumscribed field of action, 
among a narrow circle of intimates with whom they were in almost 
constant personal communication, could have but little occasion for 
epistolary composition, but with Mendelssohn the case was widely 
different. He moved in various and distant centres of action— 
Frankfort, Berlin, Leipzig, and London, in each of which places 
he had dear friends or relatives, between whom and himself all 
sorts of questions constantly arose on subjects which drew from 
him communications abounding in exquisite traits of character, 
and sound philosophical opinions on various points of interest. 
Such publications as these are not only valuable in themselves, 
but are also of immense general importance as tending to show 
that high and pure art is not merely a matter of intellect but also 
of moral character. In an art like music, appealing so largely to 
impulsive feelings and sensations, rather than to cold reason, and 
therefore so powerful in its sensuous influences, there are facilities 
for the disguise of impure thought which do not exist in the other 
arts, the more tangible and obvious symbols of-which render any 
grossness of idea with a naked reality that brings its own correc- 
tion with it. Music, of course, from its indefinite nature can never be 
in itself, actively, either moral or immoral ; but it reflects, with un- 
erring certainty, the character of the mind from which it emanates, 
and it is as impossible for an impure nature to give forth music of 
high and ennobling sentiment, as it would be for the vulture to 
carol like the lark. Music, too, is addressed to such a mixture of 
tastes and intelligences in public performance, that the temptation 
is great, to the musician who thinks only of present gain and 
applause, to pander to the lowest and most numerous portion of 
his hearers, rather than to address himself to “ fit audience, though 
few.” Small wonder, therefore, if the lives of such men are some- 
times full of scandalous incidents, so that the art has frequently 
been made to bear the blame of tendencies, which are entirely 
personal and individual. Such blame, however, is as unjust as it 
would be to condemn literature, for the erratic propensities of the 
lowest hanger-on of the press, or painting, for the irregularities of 
the humblest dauber of sign-boards. Let it never be forgotten, 
that for high art, intellect alone is not sufficient ; there must also 
be elevation of thought, and purity of moral character. This is a 
test that may safely be applied to music, and every composer may 
be ranked accordingly, beginning with the first great musical 
classic, Sebastian Bach, and ending with the most recent, Men- 
delssohn. 

The first volume of Mendelssohn’s Correspondence, which 
appeared in 1862, consisted of letters, written during his travels 
in Italy and Switzerland, extending from May, 1830, to June, 
1832. That series contained but little reference to his own art, 
and was chiefly interesting as recording the vivid impressions 
produced on an ardent imagination and cultivated intellect by the 
wonders of Swiss nature, and the glories of Jtalian art. The 
second series, just published, extends from March, 1833, to 
October, 1847, the last letter being dated but a few days 
before his death. This period comprised the busiest and most 
important part of his career, and the correspondence includes 
references to nearly all his greatest works. Would that some of our 
(so-called) composers might take a lesson from these records, and 
learn the dignity and serious purpose of art! we might then per- 
haps be spared the production of operas, manufactured in a 
few weeks with as little care or intellectual effort as that bestowed 
by a carpenter on the construction of a packing-case—the advan- 
tages, both in utility and permanence, being, in many instances, 








* Letters of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. from 1833 to 1847. Edited by Paul 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, of Berlin; and Dr. Carl Mendelssohn Bartholdy, of Heidel- 
eh with a Catalogue of all his Musical Compositions, compiled by Dr. Julius 
“etz, Translated by Lady Wallace. London: Longmans. 
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largely on the side of the packing-case. To produce a grand opera 
was the one great unfulfilled desire of Mendelssohn’s life ; and had 
he lived a few years longer his completion of “ Loreley” would 
doubtless have supplied the only link wanting to associate him 
with the greatest of modern composers. The few dramatic works 
which he produced, although in themselves charming, are too 
slight in character, and were the offspring of too early a period of 
his career to entitle them to rank with those more matured pro- 
ductions on which his chief fame rests. There wanted yet one 
grand stage lyric work, worthy of comparison with the greaf operas 
of Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber, to complete the circle of uni- 
versality which would then have characterized the productions of 
Mendelssohn. The difficulty of finding a good libretto was the 
sole hindrance to this result. For many years was Mendelssohn 
seeking an opera book on which he could conscientiously exercise 
his genius with that respect for himself and for his art, which no 
temptation would at any time induce him to forego. No subject 
which had in it any taint of impurity, either in itself or in its 
treatment, would pass with one whose judgment was so admirable, 
and whose aims were so lofty and so pure. It was not in the 
power of any publisher or theatrical manager to induce him to set 
to music the last new melodraia of startling incident and crime, 
as is the fashion now-a-days—as he says (p. 196) :— 


‘* What deters me and has always hitherto deterred me from the 
composition of a libretto is neither the verse, nor the individual words, 
nor the mode of handling (or whatever you call it), but the course 
of the action, the dramatic essence, the march of events—in short, the 
scenarium. If I do not consider this to be good and solid in itself, 
then my firm conviction is that the music will not be so either, 
nor the whole satisfy the pretensions that I must make in executing 
such a work, though they may indeed entirely differ from those which 
are usually made, and from those of the public. But I have long 
since given up all idea of conforming to their tastes, simply for this 
reason, that it is impossible, aud I must follow the dictates of my own 
conscience, now as ever. Iam almost disposed to give up 
my purpose as utterly hopeless. I would rather never compose an 
opera at all than one which from the yery commencement I considered 
only indifferent.” 


Judging from the magnificent finale to the first act of “ Loreley” 
—which Mendelssohn has left among his posthumous works—the 
completion of that romantic opera would have satisfied Mendelssohn's 
own aspirations, and have added a grand lyric work to the few 
classical examples of that style. But death willed it otherwise, and 
we have to mourn the non-fulfilment of this as of many other noble 
designs by the premature decease, at the age of thirty-eight, of one 
of the purest and most gifted beings that ever dignified an art too 
frequently sullied by the worldly grossness of many of its followers. 
Mendelssohn was an exceptional man—in precocious musical genius 
and universality of power, comparable to Mozart, to whom he may 
be also likened as a great pianist and improvisatore—his general 
accomplishments, out of his art, were so many and so refined that, 
in whatever society he might be, he would be recognized as a 
superior mind even without reference to that pursuit which was 
his specialty. Then his thorough right-mindedness, his freedom 
from all sordid or mercenary motives, united to make up a com~ 
bination of the good and the great that is too seldom realized, 
especially in an art that, whatever its innate purity, is too often 
surrounded (in its worldly exercise) by seductive temptations. It 
may be said that Mendelssohn’s social position was eminently 
favourable to the wholesome development of his genius. His 
freedom from the pressure of money want, and the refined and 
intellectual society to which he had access, were doubtless advan- 
tages, which he turned to full account ; but had Mendelssohn's 


< 


genius been of a less earnest and noble nature, these very facilities 
would have had a reverse influence ; and, instead of achieving 
great and enduring fame, he might have degenerated into an 
amiable dilettante with a mere tea-table reputation. In one point 
Mendelssohn was certainly highly favoured—in the ennobling intel- 
lectual surroundings of his immediate family circle. Few men are 
blessed with such guides and advisers as Mendelssohn found in his 
yarents ; while the sympathetic pursuits of his most accomplished 
sister, fanny Hensel, added a charm to his youthful home and 
daily life that was productive of the most wholesome influences. 
How sad to read of the gradual sundering of these ties by death ; 
first his father, then his mother, then his sister,—the last loss 
inflicting a blow from which he never thoroughly recovered, and 
which preceded his own death but by a few months! Such a 
record leaves an impression of sadness, which is heightened by the 
frontispiece to the volume, depicting Mendelssohn on his bed of 
death, as taken two days after his decease—a likeness admirable 
in its fidelity, but painful from its expression. As already said, 
the book abounds in interesting details respecting most of his 
important works,—the correspondence respecting the text for his 
oratorio of “Elijah” being especially worthy of notice for the 
evidence which it affords of the minute care and scrupulous 
judgment with which Mendelssohn balanced every detail of his 
work. Appended to the book is an interesting and valuable list 
of compositions, published and unpublished ; the statement, how- 
ever (in the latter division), that the “ Reformation symphony” 
has been performed in London must be erroneous. Several small 
errors of like kind might be specified ; and, doubtless, questions 
could be raised as to the rendering of certain passages from the 
German original ; but such objections could be made in almost 
every case of translation from such a language as the German, for 
many expressions in which it is impossible to find exact synonyms 
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in our own tongue, and a difference of opinion as to any equivalent 
is a necessary consequence. The translation appears in general to 
be well executed, and the result is certainly a volume of great 
interest and value to all who are interested in art and in what may 
be termed the morals of art. It is to be hoped that it will not be 
long before the appearance of a complete and detailed biography 
of this most remarkable genius and estimable man. 


ILLUSTRATED COMMON PRAYER-BOOKS.* 


Or these two beautiful editions of the venerable Service Book 
of the Church of England, the most magnificent is that published 
by Mr. Murray. It is adorned with forty or fifty wood engravings, 
from the old designs of Raffaele, Fra Angelico, and Fra Barto- 
lomeo, and from some by Overbeck in our own time, which 
represent the most interesting scenes of the New Testament 
history, and the parables of our Lord. These pictures, drawn from 
the originals by Mr. George Scharf, jun., under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Lewis Gruner, possess much interest as a record of 
some artistic conceptions of the highest order. Mr. H. J. Warren 
and Mr. Horsley supply a few designs for the Communion Service, 
and those of Baptism, Marriage, and Burial. The volume is 
further decorated with vignettes, initials, and border ornaments, 
designed by Mr. Owen Jones ; those of the title-page in gilding, and 
those of the other pages in red and black ink. The borders of the 
Calendar, representing the flowers, leaves, and fruits, which are 
seasonable for each month of the year, seem particularly appro- 
priate ; and the initial letters are wonderfully varied. The text, 
in fine large type, and the rubrics, which are, of course, in smaller 
print, form a noble specimen of the typographic art. The book 
18 furnished with all approved helps for reference, such as tables of 
lessons and of moveable feasts ; it has likewise, in the form of an 
appendix, some useful notes, explanatory of the different parts of 
the Church Service, with a brief historical account of the compila- 
tion and authorisation of the Book of Common Prayer. Mr. 
Longman’s edition, though it contains no pictures, which are 
perhaps an addition of doubtful use and propriety to the Prayer- 
book of a Protestant Church, is not inferior in the quality of its 
artistic embellishment, the pages being all bordered throughout 
the volume with Geoffrey Tory’s celebrated designs, presenting an 
inexhaustible study of the most exquisite forms of conventional 
decoration. There is no colouring, exceptin the rubric. The type 
is not so large and fair as that of Mr. Murray’s edition, but the 
volume is of a handier size. Upon the whole, both of these pub- 
lications are noble works of their kind. 


SPORT IN NORWAY.?+ 


Norway has become of late years, as is well known, a favourite 
resort for the British sportsman, whether rejoicing in the rod or 
the gun. For the advantage of all such, the present and many 
Similar volumes are now being issued. Probably, however, no 
guide more worthy of confidence than the reverend writer of 
these pages could be selected. His remarks on elk shooting, 
reindeer shooting, bear hunting, and salmon fishing will be read 
with pleasure and profit by all who are or wish to be initiated 
into those alluring but occasionally perilous pastimes to which he 
invites the hardy youth of Britain. The haunts and habits of the 
reindeer, and the districts in which they are most plentiful or 
accessible, he narrates, from long experience as a resident in the 
country, with all the exactness and the gusto of an old huntsman. 
Their numbers he calculates at from 20,000 to 30,000, though 
perhaps, double that number would, he thinks, after all. be 
nearer the mark. Of the elk and bear he relates many enter- 
taining anecdotes, and gives many useful hints and regulations 
for the guidance of those engaged in the pursuit of that fascinating 
game. Of the latter, indeed, the ursine species, things are said 
that may be taken rather as a warning against than an invitation 
to any untried sportsman desiring a too familiar téte-a-téte inter- 
view. The vegetable productions of the country, the Flora of the 
Dovre-fjeld, the native ferns, and many other matters of a similar 
description, are skilfully sketched in, the author being evidently, 
among his other acquirements, an accomplished practical botanist, 

Nor are the condition, habits, and characteristics of the people 
chiefly the peasantry, wholly passed over, of which the following 
may be taken as a quaint specimen: — - 


o On Sunday, the peasants may often be seen in off-lying districts, 
for instance, in parts of Thelemarken, where there are no roads, 
coming to church, men, women, and boys; the women frequently 
carrying babies on their backs gipsy-fashion. In the north, the Lapps, 
I have been told, leave the babies outside the church to keep them 
warm. They dig a hole in the snow, and pop them in, leaving a dog 
to keep guard against any wolves. A friend of mine told me that he 
has often passed a comfortable night under the snow, in preference to 
going into the filthy huts in parts of Finland. But it is of course 
dangerous to do so unless well wrapped up, or if the clothes be wet.” 


* The Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sacraments, and 
other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church; according to the Use of the United 
Church of England and Ireland. With Notes and Illustrations. Murray 


The Book of Common Prayer, &. Together with the Psalter or Psalms of David 
and pointed as they are to be sung or said in Churches. Longmans. c 


t Sport in Norway, and where to find it. By the Rev. M. R. B: 
London; Chapman & Hall. 1864, . ee 
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In relation to bear-trapping, take the following :— 


«A large proportion of bears are annually killed by a sort of 
‘infernal machine,’ ¢. e., a trap formed by several gun-barrels, pointed 
towards the carcase of a cow, and so arranged that they will all go off 
when a wire is touched. A gentleman whom | know very nearly met 
with the fate intended for the bear he was in pursuit of, from one of 
these machines. It seems that, according to law, no trap ean be get 
until public notice thereof has previously been given at the parish 
church. But, unluckily, on this occasion his guide had not been 
eufliciently attentive to his religious duties, and therefore knew nothing 
about it.” 


Altogether, the work is a very readable one in connection with 
its special purpose. Several illustrations and a map conduce also 
to its value. 


MR. RICHARD DOYLE’S BIRD’S-EYE VIEWS.* 


Eaca of those clever comicartists, Mr. John Leech, Mr. Tenniel, 
and Mr. Richard Doyle, whose designs contributed for many years 
to establish the fame and popularity of Punch, has now published, 
in a separate form, one or more series of his most characteristic 
works. Mr. Doyle's secession, about the year 1851, from the staff 
of that amusing periodical was much lamented by its readers. 
His quaint and humorous caricatures in “ Mr. Pips’s Diary,” of 
the “Manners and Customs of the English,’ were a decided 
success. In these “ Bird’s-Eye Views of Society,” which were 
lately executed for the Cornhill Magazine, under Mr. Thackeray’s 
editorship, the satirical artist puts forth the same kind of power. 
They are not like the graceful comedy of Mr. Leech’s art. ‘They 
are, indeed, purposely made ugly by the distortion of particular 
features, the grotesque falsification of perspective, the confused and 
disorderly grouping, the uniform prevalence of a hard stiff outline, 
the absence of all gradations of light and shade, and other wilful 
violations of the rules of art. As mere pictures, nothing. can be 
more disagreeable, even to an uncultivated taste ; but as studies of 
character and humour, they are profoundly interesting, and present 
an immense variety of typical human portraits, which, despite their 
exaggerations of form, are so truthful in expression that they will 
be easily recognised by the frequenters of the fashionable world. 
It is the London season, with its crowded supper-rooms “ At 
Home ;” with its juvenile parties for the children; with its 
déjeuners at a villa out of town, where ladies and gentlemen play 
upon the lawn at knocking down Aunt Sally; with the dinner- 
party, the ball, the fancy bazaar, the auction-room for paintings, the 
whitebait dinner at Blackwall, the ride in Rotten-row, the privato 
concert, the conversazione of science and art, the smoking room at 
the club,—it is all this parade of idle pleasure which Mr. Doyle 
has undertaken to depict. He is cruel enough to pierce the weak 
places in the arniour of Social Vanity, and to send th point of his 
satire right home to her foolish heart. We could wish, indeed, 
that he had been satisfied with using the pencil, and left the pen 
to some other hand, more skilful in the manipulation of that 
weapon. His brief essays or sketches, which accompany each 
plate, are very poorly written, though good-humoured and sensible. 
It is a pity that they were not done by Thackeray himself. 


MR. PAGE’S SELECTION FROM THE POETS.t+ 


THE present is the first of a series of five volumes intended by 
the editor to possess “a practical and definite life purpose ;” to 
bring (adopting what we infer to be his own words), “ the charms 
of poetry and the memory of its expression to bear on the conduct 
and character.” The five are tocomprise songs of God and Nature, 
of love and brotherhood, of life and labour, of worth and honour, 
of home and father-land. Of these the first instalment is now 
before us, and as it consists, of course, entirely of selected matter, 
mostly from such writers as John Milton, William Wordsworth, 
Thomas Campbell, Robert Burns, Samuel Johnson, Felicia Hemans, 
Mesdames Barbauld, Opie, and other “ life-lights of song,” we are 
happily relieved from the necessity of any attempt at even the most 
laudatory criticism. The selections comprise many pieces which 
are everybody's favourites, from the Paradisal hymn of Adam and 
Eve, and the concluding part of Thomson’s ‘‘ Seasons,” to the 
“Universal Prayer” of Pope, and “The Spacious Firmament” of 
Addison. Bryant, Longfellow, Peabody, Lowell, Willis, and some 
other celebrities of Transatlantic origin figure, not undeservedly, 
though not precisely on an equal footing, in the same field ; but to 
many readers the majority of their effusions will have the recom- 
mendation of novelty. The volume is got up as a gift-book, and is 
appropriate for such a purpose at this season. 








STANDARD ALPHABET.t 
Tus work, published simultaneously at London and Berlin, 
from the pen of the learned and accomplished Professor Lipsius, 
is intended to facilitate the operations of missionaries, both in the 





* Bird’s-Eye Views of Society. Drawn by Richard Donte; ts raved by the 
Brothers Dalziel. Smith, Elder, and Co. 5 7s ¥ 7 

t Songs of God and Nature. Edited by David Page, F.R.S. Edinburgh: W. 
Nimmo. 
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acquisition and translation of foreign languages, by the adoption of 
the process referred to in the title, and establishing a uniformity 
in the orthography and pronunciation of Scripture names and 
foreign places. The plan suggested has received the cordial 
approval of many distinguished philologists, secretaries to various 
missions at home and abroad, and is recommended and sanctioned 
by our own Church Missionary Society. iil | 

The book is divided into two parts, the first of which is occupied 
with an historical account of the systematical development of the 
scheme, from the first suggestion of Sir W. Jones that Persian, 
Sanskrit, and other Asiatic languages had better be written for the 
purpose of European scholars in a modern European alphabet, to 
the present actual aspect of the undertaking as the result of the 
labours of learned men of various countries, and the many mis- 
sionaries who have favoured its development in different quarters 
of the world. Upon the exertions of this estimable and laborious 
body of men the success of the system probably depends. The 
Second Part contains an interesting collection of alphabets, with 
specimens of their respective languages, a mere list of which would 
be insufficient to satisfy a linguistic student, and more than enough 
to displease any other. 








SHAKESPEARE'S SEVEN AGES.* 


Tuts little book, which contains a well-known series of pictures, 
here photographed from the original designs of Mr. Smirke, a part 
of the ‘‘ Shakespeare Gallery” collected by Alderman Boydell, does 
not require that we should say much for its commendation to the 
lovers of Shakespeare’s poetical wisdom, and to the lovers of 
genuine English art. Mr. Booth, as the publisher of that fac- 
simile edition of the Shakespeare of 1623, which most readers 
of an antiquarian taste will prefer to the many revised and 
modernized versions of this day, consistently adheres to the 
original spelling and punctation, as well as to the ancient form of 
typography, in reprinting the famous passage from “As You Like 
It,” where the melancholy Jaques, amidst the company of exiled 
courtiers in the green wood of ArJennes, descants in his moralising 
way upon the successive phases of human life. In these seven 
pictures, reduced to the size of about four inches by five, we see 
the puling infant, the schoolboy, the amorous enthusiast, the 
soldier, the grave magistrate, the old gentleman lean and slippered, 
the last stage of decrepit and imbecile senility ; each several 
part of that “strange eventful history” which a single man 
performs in the course of his threescore or fourscore years. 
The costumes are chiefly Elizabethan,—of the poet’s own time ; 
though in one or two instances, as in the dress of the 
young lady kneeling to kiss the baby, in the first picture, 
and in that of the schoolboy, we may remark a deviation from this 
rule. But the conception ot each scene, being tolerably faithful to 
the ideas of Shakespeare, is truly applicable to the universal ex- 
perience of mankind. If we would choose, from the seven pictures, 
that one which seems to us the most happily treated, it should be 
the scene in the justice-room, where, accompanied by his chaplain 
and his clerk, the portly squire, seated at a table, with his book 
and his tankard and his inkstand before him, is about to sentence 
or admonish a foolish youth and maiden, who seem to have loved 
each other not wisely but too well. The editor has prefixed to the 
text of Shakespeare, instead of a preface, the extract from Arnold's 
Chronicle, specifying “the seven ages of man living in the world,” 
from which it is likely that our poet may have taken the hint ; 
along with a verse of the Greek Anthology, to the effect that this 
life is a theatre, in which every actor must play his part. This 
sentiment, indeed, is trite and commonplace. Its illustration, by 
the figures of the infant, schoolboy, lover, soldier, justice, and so 
on, is claimed by Shakespeare alone. Two portraits of him, there- 
fore, being the Stratford-on-Avon bust and the likeness engraved 
by Droeshout, form part of Mr. Booth’s very acceptable New Year's 
Gift, which is a pocket volume, in a neat flexible binding, to 
correspond with that of his edition of the poet’s entire works. 





COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTION ARY.t+ 


Tris handsome volume of thirteen hundred quarto pages, with 
printing close and small, but exquisitely clear, holds all the most 
accurate definitions, and many of the etymologies, of English 
words in present use, besides those now obsolete which are found in 
any standard English authors of a former age. It includes a great 
number of technical terms, belonging to the arts and sciences, as 
well as the foreign words so frequently employed amongst us. 
The small wood-cuts, which occupy but very little space, indented 
in the narrow columns that divide each page by thirds, are strictly 
for the purpose of explanation. Thus a geometrical term is 
defined by the aid of a diagram; or a term in _ heraldry, 
by the picture of a shield-at-arms; a term in mechanics, 
m anatomy, or in vegetable physiology, by a _ simple 
but correct outline of the object referred to. It seems to 
us that these figured representations may be very useful, 
and save much verbal description not so easy to comprehend. 
They are certainly ornamental to the book. As for the substance 


* The Seven Ages of Man, described by William Shakespeare. Depicted by 
Robert Smirke. L. Booth. 

+t The Comprehensive 
Etymological. By John 
with 800 Woodcuts, 








English Dictionary, Explanatory, Prozouncing, and 
Ogilvie, LL D., and Richard Cull, F.S.A. Illustrated 
Blackie & Son, 











of this dictionary, it is chiefly based upon Webster's, as amended 
and enlarged by Professor Goodrich, but with many emendations 
and editions by the present editor. The derivations from the 
Latin, Greek, or French, are shown in all the more important 
cases. Where any of our standard authors have used some words 
in a peculiar sense, their example is noted. The pronunciations 
having been verified and recorded by Mr. Richard Cull, of London, 
are above suspicion; for though Dr. Ogilvie, who dates from 
Glasgow, might indeed have executed this portion of the task 
without risk of perpetrating any Scotticisms, he has thought it 
better to invite the co-operation of a scholar residing in the metro- 
polis of England. There is an ample catalogue of Scripture, 
classical, and geographical proper names, each with its due accent 
and pronunciation. Upon the whole, we do not hesitate to recom- 
mend this dictionary as, next to the more costly and cumbrous 
“‘ Imperial,” the very best that has yet been compiled. 








THe NATIONAL SHAKESPEARE Mermorrat.—Since the lamented 
death of Mr. Thackeray, the committee or “‘ council”’ of the proposed 
Tercentenary Monument to Shakespeare have had the grace to make a 
kind of apology for their refusal to elect him one of the vice-presi- 
dents. The Atheneum, which, in the persons of Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon and Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson, is fully represented on the official 
staff of the committee, published one version of the affair; but Mr. 
Henry Vizetelly, in a letter to the Daily News, gave rather a different 
account of it. Meantime, the committee held another meeting, at 
the Society of Arts’ House in the Adelphi last Monday, when Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon moved to rescind the former resolution; or, more 
properly, to cancel the minute which had recorded the ungracious 
rejection of Mr. Thackeray’s name. Mr. Robert Bell objected to this 
motion, by which the committee would only stultify themselves. He 
preferred that they should pass a declaratory resolution, distinctly to 
express their regret fur what they had done. Such a resolution was 
then proposed by Mr. Llenry Ottley, but it gave way, after some 
debate, to one framed by Mr. Gruneisen, which was finally carried, by 
22 votes against 6, in the following form :—‘‘ That the general com- 
mittee deeply deplore the premature decease of Mr. Thackeray, and 
regret that circumstances shonld have occurred to prevent the enrol- 
ment of his name on the list of vice-presidents.” Mr. Ottley’s 
resolution was rather stronger. It set forth that “the resolution 
lately come to, in respect of Mr. Thackeray, would not have been 
adopted, if it had been more calmly and deliberately considered.” 
This would have amounted to a vote of censure upon some members 
or officers of the committee. 


New Famirty Atitas.—We have the first two parts of the Useful 
Knowledge Society’s Family Atlas, which is to consist of eighty maps, 
beautifully printed and coloured, forming a large square volume, not 
too large tor a moderate-sized table or shelf. This Atlas, published 
by Mr. Stanford, of Charing-cross, is not a mere selection and re-issue 
of the old maps of that Society, but will contain all the latest dis- 
coveries—as we see in the map of Africa, which shows the locality of 
Captain Speke’s journey along the Nile. Besides the geographical 
maps, it is to comprise Sir Roderick Murchison’s Geologieal map of 
England and Wales, Sir John Lubbock’s maps of Astronomy, and 
double maps of the cities of London and Paris. There is not only an 
Index of latitude and longitude, but a “‘ Ledger Index,” for referenee, 
which will be found very convenient. 


Kina’s Con.ece, Lonpon.—The Professorship of Ecclesiastical 
History in this college, rendered vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander M‘Caul, has been conferred upon the Rev. James Craigie 
Robertson, M.A., of Trinity, Cambridge, one of the Canons Residen- 
tiary of Canterbury Cathedral. Mr. Robertson graduated in 1834, 
and from 1846 to 1859 was Vicar of Bekesbourne, tu which he was 
presented by Archti-hop Howley. He is the author of a “‘ History of 
the Reformation,” “ Sketches of Church History during the first Six 
Centuries,” a ‘‘ Histcry of the Christian Church,” and other works. 


THE QUEEN has given £40 and the Princess of Wales £10 towards 
the Dublin Society for Promoting the Employment of Women, and 
have become patronesses of the same. In London Miss Faithfull has 
opened a bookseller’s and stationer’s business in Princes’-street, Han- 
0 er-square, with a special view of educating and sending out girls as 
trained assistants in any occupation which will be found agreeable to 
intelligent young women of the middle classes. 


DipierR AND Co. have just published a translation of Miss Nightin- 
gale’s work on the Treatment of Invalids. Its French title is “ Des 
donner aux Malades.” The same publishers also announce 
another hygienic work, entitled Le Livre de tout le monde sur la santé. 


Soins a 


Tur Journal de Bruzelles says, that the greater part of the Masonic 
Lodges of Europe have just awarded M. Renan a gold pen, and that 
he has been appointed ‘“ Grand Chancelier de la chambre des corre- 
spondances et des finances de Paris.’’ The same paper also reports 
that the Masonic Lodges of France have collected a fund of 50,000 
francs to distribute the prospectuses and pay the advertisement of the 
celebrated romance called Le Maudit. 


La Gazetta Ufficiale del Regno denies that the author of Vie de Jésus 
has had the decoration. of the order of St. Maurice and St. Lazare con- 
ferred on him by King Victor Emmanuel, which has been currently 
reported in the English papers lately. 


Tue wife of the Archduke Maximilian, it is said in Vienna, is about 
to publish her diary of a yacht voyage in the Mediterranean, and of 
her sojourn for a winter at Modena. 


Reforme dans U' Enseignement du Piano is the title of a work by M: 
M. Lassy on teaching the piano, which has sufficient merit to have 
been highly praised by Rossini. 
































































































































































































































LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Agricultural a Feap.., 2s. 6d. 

Armstrong (F. C.), The Sailor Hero. Feap., 2s. 

— —— ’ Crui e of “The Daring.’’ Feap., 2s. 

Barnard (Gen.), Rey ort of Engineer and Arti illery Operations of the 
Potomac. 8vo., ibe. : 

Bartlett (W.H.), Gleanings on the Overland Route. New edit. 8 

Bateman (J. C.), The Two Families. Cr. Svo., 3s. 6d. 

Baynes (Rev. R. H.), Lyra healers a. Newedit. Fi 8s. 6d. 








Army of the 


3VO., 63. 


Birks (Rev. T. R.), The Bible and Modern Thought. "New edit., with Appendix. 


12mo., 4s. 
Bovyle’s Court Guide. 12mo., 5s. 
Brent (Rev. D.), on Variations in the Use of the Church Serv 
3a. 6d. 
Briggs (F. W.), Missions: Apostolic and Modern. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Brock (Mrs. C.), Working and Waiting. New edit. Feap., 5s. 
Bunnett (Miss), The Hidden Power. New edit. Feap., 5s. 


ices, Feap., 


Charlesworth (Miss), Ministering Children. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 


Clarke (Rev. B. 8.) E say on the Interpretati ou of the Apoce alypse. 


Syo., Ss, 


, 
Cre- wo amily Fare ; Young Housewife’s Assistant. Cr, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Delorne (V.), First Steps * yee 4to., 6s. 

Dixon (R. Ww .), Historical Odes, and other Poems. Fcap., 4s 
English Chur ‘+h Union Kalendar, 12mo., 1s. 6d. 

Family Treasury. Vol. for 1863. Royal 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
Fletcher (S.), on Consumption. Cr. 8vo., Is. 

Folkard (H. C.), The Wilk i Fowler. 2nd edit. Svo., 21s. 


Goldsmith's vr tical Works, with Life. By W. Spalding, Feap., 3s. 


Godwin (G.), Another Blow for Life. 4to., 5s. 

Gossner (J.), Spiri itual Casket. 1Smo., 3s. 

Gray (H.), Anatomy. 3rdedit. Royal 8vo., 28s. 

Hamilton (Rev. R. W.), Sermons. Vol. 1. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Hillocks (J. J.), The Sabbath School. Feap., 1s. 

Holmes (0. W.), Soundings from the Atlantic. Feap., 6s 

Hooker (Sir W. J.), A Second Century of Ferns. Imp. 8vo., 32s., or 


6d, 


coloured, 48s. 


Hughes (T.), The Divine and the Human in Nature, Religion, &c. Cr, 8vo., 


3s. 6d. 
Illustrative Scripture Re: ndings . 18mo., 2s. 
Imperial Calendar.—1864. 12mo., 5s. 
Jones’s Mercantile Direc tory of Halifax, Rae lersfield, &c. 12mo., 


Jones (M.), The Black Prince. Feap., 
Lloyd Pennant: a Tale of the West. 21% ~ Cr. 8vo., 21s. 


Macaulay’s History o E ngland, —People’ s Edition. Vol.1. Cr. Svc 


Mary Mansfield. 32mo., Is, 

Martineau (H.), Household Education. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Mining and Smelting Magazine. Vol. 4. S8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Moody (S.), _, P al -Tree > Feap., 5s. 


Mogridge (G.), Ephraim Holding’s Sunday-School Illustrations. Fe: 


Museum (The). 4 ol. 3. S8vo., 10s. 6d 
Newton (Rey. W.), Sti di “3 in Divine Things. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


Old House (The) in Crosby Square. By H. Holl. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 


> 


Olney and the Lace m akers. Cr. Svo., 3s. 


Oliver & Boyd's FE: ) gh Al manac.—1864. 12mo., 5s. 6d. 
On the Rank: A morn sofa Cabman. Feap., 1s. 
Phillip (J.), Guide to G J gy. Newedit. Fceap., 6s. 6d. 


Panch. Vol. 45. 8s. 6d. 

Routledge’s Nursery Picture-Book. Folio, 5s. 

Select Library of Fiction.—The Bells of the Village. By J. Mills 
Scripture Paraphrases on 1 the Epistles, Gospels, and Collects. 8vo., 


Shakspeare. Edited by H. Staunton. Vols. 3 and 4, 8vo., 10s. 6d, 


Shield (G H. ), Words in Season: Seventeen Sermons. Fcap., 5s. 
Skyring’s Builders’ Prices.—1864. 8vo., 4s. 

Smith (J. W.), Cultivated Ferns. Feap., 1s. 

———-—— Legal Forms for Common Use. Feap., 2s. 
Spooner (Rey. E.), Parson and People. Newedit. Fceap., 3s, 6d. 
Tabor (J.), Land Surveying for Farmers. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Tales of Crowbridge Workhouse. 12mo., 2s 

Temple (E.), Domestic Altar. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Trial and Trust. By Emma Leslie, Cr. 8vo., 3s, 

Webster's Royal Red Book.—1864. 16mo., 5s. 

Whisperings Unseen. By A. L.O.E. Feap., 2s. 6d. 





3s. 


dey 4s. 6d. 


ap., ls. 6d. 


21s. 


Feap., 2s. 
18s. 


} 
each, 


Williams (Rev. J.), The Psalms Interpreted of Christ. Vol, I, Feap., 7s. 6d. 


Worboise (E. J.), Autobiography of Maude Bolingbroke. New 
3s. 6d, 

Wreath of Carols from the Fatherland. Cr. 8vo., 2s, 

Year-Book of Photography.—1864. Feap. 1s. 





edit. Feap., 








MEETINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES NEXT 
MONDAY. 


GroGcraprnuicatr—At 8°30 p.w. 1. **On the Mustakh Glacier.’’ 
Austen. 2. “ On Report on the Non-auriferous Character of W 
By E. H. Hargrove. 
Merpicat—aAt 8.30 p.m. 
TUESDAY. 
Eruwotoaicar—At Spm. 1. ** On the British God Mogon an 
of the Northumbrian Celts.”” By the e av. G. R. Hall. 3. « 


WEEK. 


By Capt. E. 
est Australia,”’ 


1 the Religion 
On the Tribes 


inhabiting the Valley of the Amazons and its Tributaries.’ By C. R. Markham 
y C. R. Markham, 


Esq. 
ZooLoGiIcaL Focit ry At9rp.m. 1. “On the Birds collected in D 
Mr. Ander n By J. H. Gurney, Esq. 2. “* On Oyster 


America.” “By Mr. Bue er 


amara Land by 
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Civm Enernerrs—At 8 p.m. . Presidential Address. By J. R. McLean, E | 
2. **On the Closing of Se Banks.” By Mr. J. M, Heppel, : - 


Meprcat anp Currevrercatr—At 8.30 p.m, 
Sxyro-Ee@yrti1an.—At 7.30 P.M. 

WEDNESDAY. 
+RAPHIC—At 8 P.M. 
Microscoricat—At 8 P.M. 
ARCHZOLOGICAL Assovration—At 8.30 P.M. 


THURSDAY. 
Royat—aAt 8°30 p.x. 
ANTIQUARIES—At 8.30 P.m, 
Linn zan—At 8 p.m. 
FRIDAY. 


Puarioirocicar—At 8 p.x. 
SATURDAY. 
Megrrcat Orricers or HrattH—aAt 7.30 p.x. 
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16s. ; Vol. VI., 10s. 6d. Vol. VII. (July to December. 1863) 
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price 10s. 6d. 
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‘THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, & SCIENCE, 


Published every Saturday. 32 pages. Price Fourpence, 





Contents or No. 183, January 2, 1864:— 


Review oF Portrics. Fing Arts :— 
The Legal Position of Bishop Colenso. Workmen’s Prizes for Art-work, 
(Second Article.) The London Theatres.—The Chnstmas 
Freeholds for Peasants and Artisans. Pieces. 
William Makepeace Thackeray. Monry anp COMMERCE. 
Stilt Exercise for Heroes. : The Close of the Year. 
The Wrongs of the Stomach. Reviews or Books :— 
The Art of Lighting a Fire. Captain Speke on the Nile. 
The Anti-Pugilist Society. Life of Dr. Andrew Reed. 
Spain and her Indebtedness. The Gladiators. 
Outrage in a Railway Carriage. Memoirs of a Female Convict. 
Scene at an Execution, Wanderings in West Africa, 
Tue Cuurcn :— Hannah Thurston. 
Saints and their Legends.—No. VIII. Anglo-Latin Words. 
CORRESPONDENCE :— Landor’s Heroic Idyls 
Evening Communions. Mr. George Gcdwin’s Blow for Life. 
The Marriage Service. School Books. 
Bishop Colenso’s Trial. The Post-office London Directory. 
ScIENCE :— List of New Publications for the Week. 
The First Domestication of Animals. | Meetings of Learned Societies, 





Post-office Orders to be made payable to J. K. SHARPE, Publisher, 11, South. 


ampton-street, Strand, W.C. 
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y MN ‘Np TATIMO 
AD\ ER TISEM ENT S. 
<a 
OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 
Under the Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. 
On MONDAY, January llth, and during the week, to commence with a 
new Operetta, entitled 
FANCHETTE, 
Music by W. C. Levey. Supported by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Thirlwall, Messrs. 
H. Corri, A. Cook, J. Rouse, and W. Harrison. Coneuctor, Mr. A. Mellon. 
After which, the Grand Pantomime, HARLEQUIN oT. GEORGE AND 
THE DRAGON. | 8t. George, Mr. W. H. Payne. Harlequinade by Harry 
Payne, Fred Payne, Paul Herring, The Brothers Stonette, ‘tal Mdlle, Esther. 
Commence at Seven. 
Norrcr.—A Morning Performance of the Pantomime every Wednesday at Two. 
age iren under 12 admitted at half-price to all parts of the House except Pit, price 
ls. 6d, 








NEOLOGY.—KING’S COILEGE, LON DON.— Professor 

A TENNANT, F.GS., assisted by Rev. T. WILTSHIRE, M.A., will give a 
COURSE OF LECTURES on GEOLOGY, on WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, from 
Eight to Nine o’clock. 

The first Lecture, JANUARY 20th, to be continued to Easter. 

A more extended Course will be given on Wednesday and Friday Mornings, from 
Nine to Ten o’clock, commencing January 27th, and will be continued to May. 


R. W. Jd eas ssn Principal, 


, 


ME R. E pw AR D ( OOKE, MINING SHAREBROKER, 75, 
| OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. Reliable information aiven on 
application, relative to the merits of Mines, either for speculation or investment. A 
few good Mines have been selected with much care and attention, an investment in 
which can scarcely fail to be highly remunerative. 

Nov. 20, 1863. Bankers: Alliance Bank, Lothbury. 


R. J. W. GILBERT, MINE BROKER, 1, Pinners Hall- 
court, Old Broad-street. Late of St. Day, Cornwall. 
J. W. G., from his practical knowledge of Mining, added to six years’ experience 
as a Share Broker, feels confident of the benefit of his advice to Investors, Mines 
inspected for the usual fee. 





iS is GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE STOCK. 


The GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY are prepared to receive 
applications for sums of £100, or upwards, of the above Stock, created under 
the powers of their Act of 1862, bearing a fixed Preferential Interest of 44 per cent. 
per annum. 

Interest commences from the date of payment, 

Applications to be made, either personally or by letter, to the undersigned. 
a pean ws 1864. J. B. OWEN Dpretn* 








£1, 000. IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or an aetatidi of £6 per Week while laid l-up by Injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, or at home, may 
be secured by an Avnual Payment of £3 to the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C 


MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS FOR COMPENSATION 
HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the R: ailway Stations, to the Local 
Agents, or at the Offices, 10, REGENT-STREET, and 64, CORN HILL. 
; WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway feos. Ze! Assurance Company, 4 33 he 
— owered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849, 


ONF IDENT LIFE ASSU R vt Un AND LOAN COM- 
PANY (Limited). Established 1855. Capital £100,000, All kinds of 
Assurance and Annuity business transacte/, “Polie “es ma ide payable during the 
lifetime of the insurer. Sick policies guaranteeing from 5s. to £5 per week during 
sickness. On the recommendation of the eminent Actuary, ALEXANDER 
GLENN FINLAISON, Esq, a Bonus has been declared to the Policyholders 
entitled, averaging Ei; ghty per cent. on the value of the Policies, The usual notices 
will be forthwith issued.—By order of the Board, 


a. Ww. GIDLEY LAKE, Secretary. 
Chief Office—13, Finsbury-place South, London, E.C, 
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